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OLD STATE HOUSE AT VANDALIA 


ROM 1820 to 1839 the capital of the State was located at Vandalia. The building and 

grounds were returned to the county of Fayette when the capital city was changed to 
Springfield, but in 1919 the property passed again to the State as one of its parks and memorials. 

In the Vandalia State House there was passed by the Fourth General Assembly the first 
free school law of the commonwealth of Illinois. Indeed the law was the first of its kind in 
the Nation, for although five of the New England states had certain legal provisions for 
establishing schools, these provisions did not really constitute a system of free schools, as 
did the Illinois law of January 15, 1825. “There shall be established a common school or schools 
in each of the counties of this State, which shall be open and free to every class of white citi- 
zens between the ages of five and twenty-one.” 
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“Capitoline” Wins Honors in National Contest 


The “Capitoline,’’ yearbook of the Springfield, Ill., High School, won First Class (Excellent) Honor Rating in the 
recent national contest sponsored by the Interscholastic Press Association. Hundreds of annuals competed but the “‘Cap- 
itoline” was adjudged one of the best. The “Capitoline’” was printed in the plant of the Hartman Printing Co., 219 South 
Fourth Street, Springfield, quality printers of a number of other annuals in the stare. Drop a card in the mail addressed 
to Dept. MLS and have our representative show you how we can improve your annual 100 per cent. 


Below is a reproduced page from the Illinois State Journal which speaks for itself: 
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HARTMAN PRINTING COMPAN Y 


A Modern Print Shop Seocialising in Quality and Sercice 
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*“‘No One Liveth Unto Himself’’ 
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OFFICERS OF THE ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1928 


President—Fannie Spaits Merwin, Manito 
President — Frances EB. Harden, 


First Vice 
Chicago 


Second Vice President—P. H. Miller, Plano 
Third Vice President — Nellie Burmeister, 


Centralia. 


Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello 


Executive Committee— 


L. W. Hanna, Chairman, Centralia 
Justin Washburn, Rock Island 
John A. Hayes, Peoria 


Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, 


Carlinville 


Assistant Editor—Harriette Wray, Ypringfield 


Director of Research—Lester R. Grimm, Springfield 


The Board of Directors consists of the President, First Vice President, and the 
three members of the Executive Committee 


Advertising Manager—Wayne V. Harsha, 221 8S. Fourth St., Springfield 
Official Headquarters, McAlpin Hotel, New York City; Hotel Abraham Lincoln, Springfield, Ill.; Drake Hotel, Chicago 


Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria 


National Advertising Representatives: Service Bureau of State Teachers Associations, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago 
The Illinois Teacher is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 

Annual State Meeting of the I.S. T.A., 
at Springfield, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
December 27-29, 1928. 





South Central Division of the I. S. T. A., 
Springfield, March 21-22, 1929. 





Central Division, I. S. T. A., Normal, 
March 21, 22, and 23, 1929. The program 
will have as its central theme a three- 
fold consideration of appreciation: 
Health—Appreciation of Self; Nature 
Study—Appreciation of God; Social Civic 
Studies—Appreciation of Others. 





Southeastern Division, I. S. T. A., Rob- 
inson, October 10 and 11, 1929. 





Illinois Child Labor Committee, on the 
air over WHT every Thursday, 10:30 
A.M. The purpose of their efforts is to 
have people informed on child labor con- 
ditions before the next session of the 
legislature. 





Child Labor Day in 1929 will be ob- 
served during the last week in January. 

The National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York, has post- 
ers, leaflets, and other material pertain- 
ing to the subject of free distribution. 





Officers of the Divisions of the L.S.T.A., 
and of other educational organizations, 
should notify the editors of the Jlinoés 
Teacher of the time, place and program 
features of future meetings as soon as 
they are determined. 


The Peace Pact 
By Robert Underwood Johnson 


Lift up your heads, ye peoples, 
The miracle has come, 

No longer are ye helpless, 
No longer are ye dumb. 


Those whom ye craved to lead you, 
Your path of yearning dare, 
The few rejoice with feasting, 
The millions praise with prayer. 


Lift up your hearts, ye peoples, 
Cheer every doubting soul, 
That found the road a barrier, 
Betwixt you and your goal. 


Go say to him that feareth 
That peace is but a wraith, 

‘*Not rulers, but the people 
Shall seal the peoples’ faith.’’ 


Lift up your hands, ye peoples, 
And take the sacred vow, 

‘To war’s age-honored Moloch, 
No longer will we bow.”’ 


Your leaders who have followed, 

Arise and follow them, 

O hear ye not the angels 

Singing of Bethlehem? 

—Selected. 

The author of this poem was formerly 
American Ambassador to Italy. His in- 
fluence has been a dominant factor in 
efforts toward peace. The poem was in- 
scribed to Minister Briand of France and 
Secretary Kellogg. 


Alumni Present Portrait of 
Principal McCormack 


On June last, Mr. T. J. McCormack 
completed his twenty-fifth year as prin- 
cipal of the LaSalle-Peru Township High 
School and his fourth year as director of 
the LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College. 
An alumni subscription made possible the 
painting of his portrait, which will be 
presented to the institutions over which 
he presides. The portrait is painted by 
Paul Trebilcock, and will be exhibited 
in Chicago at the Chicago Galleries Asso- 
ciation, 220 N. Michigan Avenue, and 
later in New York. 





Educational Tour Being Planned 


L. W. Hacker, Professor of Rural Ed- 
ucation, I. S. N. U., is laying tentative 
plans for a bus tour of educators during 
spring vacation 1929. As now contem- 
plated the trip will include a day or two 
each in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and IIli- 
nois visiting Teachers’ Colleges, schools 
under township and county organization, 
offices of superintendents, and other 
places of interest. 





There is nothing more pitiable than 
an unfurnished mind. You may have all 
the machinery of thinking, all the power 
of a mind well organized but without 
facts; the mind is like a factory fully 
rigged with machinery but without ma- 
terials on which to work. Its wheels may 
be in motion but it turns out no product. 
—Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, Commissioner 
of Education, Maine. 





Seventy-Fifth Annual State Meeting? 


Teachers of I.S.T. A. Will Meet in Centennial Building, Springfield, 
December 27 to 29. Program of Addresses and Business 


HE following facts are given 
concerning the program and 
other features of the annual 
meeting of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association for the benefit 
of the delegates and other members 
who expect to attend, and for the 
general information of our members. 

The Abraham Lincoln Hotel has 
been selected as the headquarters for 
the Association. Teachers may enroll 
there and receive badges during the 
afternoon of Thursday, December 27 
up to 6 o’clock P.M. After that the 
enrollment and registration office will 
be moved to the south hallway of the 
Centennial Building. 

Membership 

Membership is open to all teachers 
and to all others interested in the 
cause of education. 

The payment of the annual fee of 
two dollars will entitle you to attend 
all sessions of the annual meeting, 
and also to one year’s subscription to 
the ‘‘Illinois Teacher,’’ the official 
organ of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

All those who have paid member- 
ship fees in any of the Division meet- 
ings since January 1 of this year will 
be furnished admission badges free 
of any other charge if they present 
their receipts to the Treasurer or en- 
rolling officer. Bring your receipts. 
Place of Meeting 

All general sessions except that of 
Friday evening will be held in the 
auditorium at the south end of the 
new Centennial building, which is 
just south of the State House and 
connected with it by a tunnel-corridor. 

The new High School Auditorium 
has been engaged for Friday evening. 
Who Are the Delegates? 

The delegates to the Representative 
Assembly are as follows: 

1. The members of the Governing 
Committees. These are the members 
of the present State Association Com- 
mittees on Appropriations, Legisla- 
tion, and Resolutions, elected by their 
respective Divisions this year 1928. 
See directory below. 

2. All ex-presidents of the State 
Association. 

3. All presidents-elect of the Divi- 
sions. These are the presidents elected 
by the several Divisions this year, 
1928, to serve next year, 1929, as 
presidents, but this year as delegates. 

4. The regular delegates appoint- 


ed by each of the Divisions on a basis 
of one delegate for every 100 members 
or major fraction thereof enrolled 











FANNIE SPAITS MERWIN 


President of I.S.T.A., Who Will 
Deliver the President’s Address on 
Thursday Evening, December 27 


this year. These are the delegates 
appointed this year. If any delegate 
cannot attend the State meeting, he 
should assign his duties to some reg- 
ularly appointed alternate who can 
and will attend. 

5. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

6. All ex-secretaries of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association. 


Reduced Railroad Rates 
Important Notice to Delegates and 
Members 

A reduction of one and one-half 
fare for the round trip on the ‘‘Cer- 
tificate Plan’’ will apply for members 
(also dependent members of their 
families) attending the meeting of 
the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion to be held in Springfield on De- 
cember 27-29. The arrangement will 
apply to all the territory in Illinois 
and to all steam roads and to the 
Illinois Traction System. 

When you purchase your ticket to 
Springfield, pay full fare one way, 
and, if it is 67 cents or more, ask for 
a certificate. If the agent has no cer- 
tificate, take a receipt. Get your cer- 
tificate validated, Thursday afternoon 
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or evening, if possible, at the Spring- 
field meeting ; and if 250 or more such 
certificates are validated, your certif- 
icate will entitle you to a half-fare 
ticket home by the same route you 
came. 





Directory of Officers and Committees 
I. S. T. A., December, 1928 

President, Fannie Spaits Merwin, Man- 
ito; first vice president, Frances E. 
Harden, Chicago; second vice president, 
P. H. Miller, Plano; third vice president, 
Nellie Burmeister, Centralia; secretary, 
Robert C. Moore, Monticello; executive 
committee, Justin Washburn, Rock Is- 
land, John A. Hayes, Peoria; director of 
research, Lester R. Grimm, Springfield; 
assistant in research, Mildred Whitlock, 
Springfield; editor of Illinois Teacher, 
Robert C. Moore, Carlinville; assistant 
editor, Harriette Wray, Springfield. 

The Board of Directors consists of the 
president, first vice president, and the 
members of the executive committee. 





GOVERNING COMMITTEES 


Committee on Appropriations 

Chairman, Edith P. Shepherd, Chicago; 
Southern Division, Mary Robinson, Mound 
City; Southwestern Division, T. E. Allen, 
Nashville; Southeastern Division, T. H. 
Cobb, Mt. Carmel; Eastern Division, 
Harold Bright, Martinsville; Western 
Division, Mayme Snyder, Canton; South 
Central Division, Rena O’Connor, Pana; 
Central Division, W. N. Brown, East 
Peoria; East Central Division, H. D. 
Anderson, Gilman; Illinois Valley Divi- 
sion, George O. Smith, Princeton; Black 
Hawk Division, James Darnell, Geneseo: 
Northwestern Division, Paul S. Conklin, 
Rockford; Rock River Division, J. B. 
Stout, Shabbona; Northeastern Division, 
Veronica O’Neil, 424 Galena Road, Au- 
rora; Lake Shore Division, E. N. Cassidy, 
Brookfield; Chicago Division, Edith P. 
Shepherd, 6516 Blackstone Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 





Committee on Legislation 

Chairman, John A. Hayeg, Peoria; 
Southern Division, Harry Taylor, Harris- 
burg; Southwestern Division, C. L. Ed- 
wards, Salem; Southeastern Division, L. 
F. Samford, Fairfield; Eastern Division, 
O. Rice Jones, Paris; Western Division, 
G. W. Gaylor, Macomb; South Cen- 
tral Division, C. W. Evans, Decatur; 
Central Division, Arthur Verner, Peoria; 
East Central Division, A. P. Johnson, 
Kankakee; Illinois Valley Division, J. B. 
McManus, LaSalle; Black Hawk Divi- 
sion, G. E. Platt, Keithsburg; North- 
western Division, F. L. Burns, Galena; 
Northeastern Division, Fred L. Biester, 
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Glen Ellyn; Lake Shore Division, E. L. 
Boyer, Chicago Heights; Chicago Divi- 
sion, Nano T. Hickey, 2817 Cambridge 
Avenue; Rock River Division, A. M. Guhl, 
Rochelle. 





Committee on Resolutions 

Chairman, Justin Washburn, Rock Is- 
land; Southern Division, E. W. Sutton, 
Vienna; Southwestern Division, Frank H. 
Markham, Jerseyville; Southeastern Divi- 
sion, H. W. Hostettler, Olney; Eastern 
Division, J. W. Alexander, Windsor; 
Western Division, J. T. Reevs, Media; 
South Central Division, L. E. Wilhite, 
Carlinville; Central Division, E. O. Tur- 
ner, Normal; East Central Division, 
John Swinney, Paxton; Illinois Val- 
ley Division, C. J. Byrne, Ottawa; Black 
Hawk Division, George Barr, Silvis; 
Northwestern Division, Elizabeth Harvey, 
Belvidere; Rock River Division, M. L. 
Whittaker, DeKalb; Northeastern Divi- 
sion, J. B. Nelson, Batavia; Lake Shore 
Division, R. L. Sanwick, Highland Park; 
Chicago Division, F. Blanche Preble, 
10855 Vernon Avenue. 





LOCAL COMMITTEES 
General Chairman 
Frank E. Kennedy 

Enrolling and Registering Clerk 
Frank E. Kennedy 
Validating Clerks 

Nellie Engelskirchen 
Mary I. McNutt 
Ethel Brown 
Doorkeepers 
Cc. E. Knapp 
Horace Bower 
Sergeant-at-Arms 
Frank A. Drake 
R. E. Fildes 
Information 
Beatrice Tolan 





SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Committee on Teacher Training 

David Felmley, Chairman, Normal; J. 
C. Brown, DeKalb; Harry Taylor, Harris- 
burg; Carrie Barnes, 1509 Whittier Ave., 
Springfield; Frances Stokdyk, Oak Park; 
H. B. Fisher, Streator; Wm. B. Owen, 
Chicago (Deceased);. H. W. Shryock, 
Carbondale; T. Arthur Simpson, Wau- 
kegan; Ella LaDew, 300 N. Madison St., 
Peoria; L. C. Lord, Charleston; C. E. 
Chadsey, Urbana; L. W. Hanna, Cen- 
tralia (Deceased); Louise Seibert, Bloom- 
ington; John Arthur Strong, Prin. Nobel 
School, Chicago; Sophia Camenisch, Chi- 
cago Normal College, Chicago; Floyd T. 
Goodier, Chicago Heights; W. P. Morgan, 
Macomb; T. J. McCormack, LaSalle; Wil- 
liam Harris, Decatur; E. W. Powers, 
Watseka. 


Committee on State School Fund 

N. M. Mason, Chairman, Oglesby; D. 
Walter Potts, East St. Louis; William E. 
White, Springfield; E. H. Lukenbill, Lin- 
coln; H. J. Beckemeyer, Hillsboro; Don 
C. Rogers, 460 S. State St., Chicago. 


Committee on School District Unit 
H. H. Schroeder, Chairman, Normal; 
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Walter F. Boyes, Galesburg; E. O. May, 
Robinson; Floyd T. Goodier, Chicago 
Heights; U. J. Hoffman, Springfield; B. C. 
Moore, Eureka. 


Committee to Confer with the Board 
of Trustees of the State Teachers’ 
Pension and Retirement Fund 

August Maue, Chairman, Joliet; Ruth 
Shield, 912 N. Monroe St., Peoria; Letty 
M. Henry, 1876 20th Ave., Moline; E. L. 
Nygaard, Kenilworth; Maude Chalfant, 
Carmi. 


PROGRAM 
Illinois State Teachers Association, 
Centennial Building, Springfield, 
December 27, 28, and 29, 1928 


First General Session 
Thursday Evening, December 27 
7:45 Association Singing, Directed 
by Mr. E. N. Schueneman; 
Pianist, Mr. Paul R. Moore. 





SAMUEL W. GRAFFLIN 
Mr. Grafflin is a native of Baltimore, 
but is now a resident of New York City. 
For sixteen years he pursued a business 
career, was two years in the old Mer- 
chant service, and made seven trading 
voyages in the West Indies and down the 














Spanish Main. He has been a special 
religious writer for the Washington Star, 
minister of the Gospel, and, since the 
beginning of the World War, has been 
Religious and Industrial Director of the 
West Side, New York, Y. M. C. A., the 
largest “Y” in the world. He is an ex- 
ample of a strong man of affairs with 
a widely varied experience becoming a 
leader and knight-crusader in social and 
religious movements. 

At the first session on Thursday eve- 
ning Mr. Grafflin will speak on “Teach- 
ing as a Great Adventure,” and on Fri- 
day afternoon on “Keeping America 
Strong.” 
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8:00 Address, ‘‘Dreams,’’ by Presi- 
dent Fannie Spaits Merwin. 

8:30 Presentation of Spelling 
Awards, Hon. Francis G. 
Blair. 

8 :40. Address, ‘‘ Teaching as a Great 
Adventure,’’ Hon. Samuel 
W. Grafflin. 

9:40 Appointment of Committees by 
the President. 

9:50 Meeting of Committee on Nom- 
ination, John A. Hayes, 
Chairman. 

10:00 Reception, Lounge Room, Ab- 
raham Lincoln Hotel. 


Second General Session 
Friday Morning, December 28 
8:45 Association Singing, Directed 
by Mr. Schueneman. 

9:00 Report of Committee on Cre- 
dentials, E. C. Pruitt, Chair- 
man. 

9:20 Report of the Secretary, Rob- 
ert C. Moore. 

9:40 Report of the Director of Re- 
search, Lester R. Grimm. 

10:00 Report of the Vice President 
of the N. E. A. Department 
of Classroom Teachers, R. 
Ross Smith. 

10:20 Report of the Committee on 
Larger District Unit, H. H. 
Schroeder, Chairman. 

10:40 Report of the State Director, 
N. E. A., A. L. Whittenberg. 

11:00 Address, ‘‘Woman’s Work, 
New and Old,’’ Hon. Nellie 
Tayloe Ross. 

11:55 New Business. 


Third General Session 


Friday Afternoon, December 28 
1:30 Singing, Directed by Mr. 


Schueneman. 

1:45 Report of Committee on Nom- 
ination, John A. Hayes, 
Chairman. 

Election of Officers. 

2:00 Address, ‘‘Keeping America 
Strong,’’ Hon. Samuel W. 
Grafflin. 


bo 


50 Report of the Treasurer, 
Charles McIntosh. 

3:00 Report of Committee on Legis- 
lation, John A. Hayes, 
Chairman. 

3:30 Address, ‘‘The Coming Leader 
of Youth,’’ Mr. Tom Skey- 
hill. 

4:30 New Business. 


Fourth General Session 
Friday Evening, December 28 
New High School Auditorium 

7:30 Singing, Directed by Mr. 
Schueneman. 

7:45 Address, ‘‘Experiences of a 
Woman Governor,’’ Hon. 
Nellie Tayloe Ross. 
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8:35 Announcements. 

8:40 Address, ‘‘With Mussolini and 
the Black Shirts,’’ Mr. Tom 
Skeyhill. 

Adjournment. 

Fifth General Session 
Saturday Morning, December 29 
8:30 Singing, Directed by Mr. 

Schueneman. 

8:45 Report of Board of Directors, 
Fannie Spaits Merwin, 
Chairman. 

9:00 Report of Committee on Teach- 
er Training, David Felmley, 
Chairman. 

9:30 Report of Auditing Committee. 

9:40 Report of Committee on State 
School Fund, N. M. Mason, 
Chairman. 

10:15 Report of Committee on Res- 
olutions, Justin Washburn, 
Chairman. 

10:40 Report of Committee on Ap- 
propriations, Edith P. Shep- 
herd, Chairman. 

1:00 Report of Committee to Confer 
with the Board of Trustees 
of the State Teachers’ Pen- 
sion Fund, August Maue, 
Chairman. 

11:20 Unfinished Business. 

Adjournment. 
County Superintendents’ Section 


No program has been arranged for 
this section, but it will hold a brief 
business session at the close of 
the meeting of the County Superin- 
tendents’ Association on Thursday 
afternoon. See program for that 
meeting. 

Board of Directors’ Meeting 


The Board of Directors of the 
I. 8. T. A. will meet in Room 505 of 
the Abraham Lincoln Hotel at 11 
o’clock A.M. on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 27. 

Committee Meetings 


The Committee on Appropriations 
will meet in Room H of the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel at 1:30 o’clock P.M. on 
Thursday, December 27. All mem- 
bers should be present at this, the 
only annual meeting.—Edith P. Shep- 
herd, Chairman. 

The Committee on Legislation will 
meet in Room I of the Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel at 1:30 o’clock P.M. on 
Thursday, December 27. All mem- 
bers should be present.—John A. 
Hayes, Chairman. 

The Committee on Resolutions will 
meet in Room J of the Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel at 1:30 P.M. on Thursday, 
December 27. All members should 
be present to help make up a report 
for presentation to the Representative 
Assembly.—Justin Washburn, Chair- 
man. 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


MRS. NELLIE TAYLOE ROSS 


Mrs. Ross was the first woman governor 
in the United States, being inaugurated 





about two weeks before the woman gov- 
ernor of Texas. She served the State of 
Wyoming during the two years, 1925 and 
1926. She has a charming personality, 
and a subtle mind long versed in political 
lore. For twenty-five years she was the 
political partner of her husband, William 
B. Ross, whose death while governor of 
Wyoming thrust his widow into the lime- 
light. She needed this preparation for 
the difficult role she was forced to play; 
for she was elected governor to succeed 
her distinguished husband. So well did 
she serve her state that she became the 
boast not only of Wyoming but of the 
whole country. Although an astute and 
able executive with inflexible purposes, 
as even her political opponents testify, 
she is still intensely feminine, optimistic, 
witty, and a very pleasing and inspiring 
speaker. 

Mrs. Ross will speak on Friday fore- 
noon on “Woman’s Work, New and Old,” 
and Friday evening on the subject, “Ex- 
periences of a Woman Governor.” 





The Committee to Confer with the 
Board of Trustees of the State Teach- 
ers’ Pension and Retirement Fund 
will hold a meeting in Room 505 of 
the Abraham Lincoln Hotel at 5 
o’clock P.M. on Thursday, December 
27.—August Maue, Chairman. 

The Committee on Teacher Train- 
ing will hold a meeting in Room K 
in the Abraham Lincoln Hotel at 1:30 
P.M. on Thursday, December 27. 
This will probably be the only meet- 
ing before we make our report ; there- 
fore, all members should be present. 
—David Felmley, Chairman. 

The Committee on State School 
Fund will hold a meeting in the office 
of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation in the Mineworkers Building 
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at 1:30 P.M. on Thursday, December 
27.—N. M. Mason, Chairman. 
State Spelling Contest 
The State Spelling Contest will be 
held in the Senate Chamber of the 
State House, Springfield, beginning 
at 9:00 o’clock A.M. Thursday, De- 
cember 27. The committee having 
charge of this contest consists of El- 
mer B. Swafford, Benton; Nell F. 
Taylor, Tuscola; and Thomas M. Ken- 
nedy, Granville. 
Secretary’s Room 


The secretary will occupy Room 
505 in the Abraham Lincoln Hotel 
and will be found there except at such 
times as his duties require him to be 
elsewhere. 


Special Social Functions 


Immediately after adjournment of 
the first general session on Thursday 
evening, the officers of the association 
will hold an informal reception in the 
lounge room of the Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel for all delegates and visitors at 
the meeting. Come, and let us get ac- 
quainted. 

The Chicago Division will entertain 
the officers of the I. S. T. A. and the 
presidents of the various divisions at 
a dinner at 6 o’clock on Thursday 
evening, December 27, in the Palm 
Room of the Abraham Lincoln Hotel. 

The Women Delegates will have 
luncheon together at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel at noon on Friday, December 
28. All women delegates are urged 
to attend. 

The Chicago Division will have an 
informal party and dance at the Ab- 
raham Lincoln Hotel on Friday eve- 
ning just after adjournment of the 
regular session at the High School. 
All delegates and members of the 
I. §. T. A. in attendance at the an- 
nual meeting are most cordially in- 
vited. 

‘The City Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion will have a dinner at the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel at 5:30 P.M. on 
Thursday, December 27. Several five 
minute speakers will talk on ‘‘A Re- 
cent constructive Project Attempted 
In My School.’’ 

The County Superintendents’ <As- 
sociation will have a dinner at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel at 6 o’clock on the 
evening of Thursday, December 27. 


County Superintendents’ Association 
State Chamber, State Capitol Bldg. 
December 27, 1928 
Program 
1:00-1:30 Reception of new members 

by the officers of the County Su- 

perintendents’ Association. 
1:30-2:00 ‘‘The Compulsory Attend- 

ance Law; What it Provides, and 
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What it should Provide,’’ Mr. 

August Maue, Will County. 
Discussion. 

2 :00-2 :30 ‘‘The Certification Law,’’ 
Mr. A. L. Whittenberg, Secre- 
tary, State Examining Board, 
Springfield. 

Discussion. 

2 :30-3 :30 ‘‘Tenure of Office of Coun- 
ty Superintendents. Should the 
Time be Changed?’’ Mr. L. A. 
Tuggle, Vermilion County. 
Discussion. 

3 :00-3 :30 ‘‘Better Taxation Laws,’’ 
Mr. Lester R. Grimm, Research 
Director, I. 8. T. A., Springfield. 

3:30-3:45 Resolutions and Motion, 
Unfinished and New Business. 
Election of Officers. 

3:45 Adjournment. 


NOTICE: Immediately after ad- 
journment of this meeting, State Su- 
perintendent F. G. Blair will convene 
the County Superintendents’ Section 
of the I. 8. T. A. for the transaction 
of such business as may be required 
by law and such other business as may 
come before the Section. 

State Attendance Officers 

This organization of attendance 
officers will hold its annual meeting 
at the Elks Club, Springfield, on 
Thursday, December 27, beginning at 
10:00 o’elock A.M. 

The forenoon meeting will be de- 
voted to a discussion of rural school 
attendance problems and will be in 
charge of Mr. George Wright, Ur- 
bana, and a discussion of city school 
attendance problems in charge of Mr. 
W. R. Gardner, Rockford. 

There will be a luncheon at noon at 





MR. E. M. SCHUENEMAN 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Who Will Direct the Singing at the 
Annual Meeting 
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TOM SKEYHILL 
Tom Skeyhill is a young Australian, a 


soldier, a poet, and a world traveler. He 
is also a student of literature, political 





economy, and world affairs. While fight- 
ing the Turks at the Dardanelles in 1915, 
he was seriously bayonetted and was 
stricken stone-blind by a bursting shell. 
The next three years he spent in total 
darkness, but in 1918 miraculously re- 
covered his sight while in Washington, 
D. C. Since 1915 he has visited many 
lands and crossed many seas, has traveled 
over a half million miles, has visited 
every European country except Portugal, 
and has been in the thick of three wars 
and three revolutions. He is today one 
of the most popular and most sought lec- 
turers of the American platform. 

“The Coming Leader of Youth” is the 
subject of Mr. Skeyhill’s lecture on Fri- 
day afternoon, and “With Mussolini and 
the Black Shirts” on Friday evening. 


the Elks Club at which Mr. A. L. 
Bowen, Editor of the Illinois State 
Journal, will speak. 

The afternoon session will be from 
2 to 4. 0’clock. The following will be 
the speakers: Dr. R. E. Hieronymus, 
Community Adviser, University of 
Illinois; Mrs. H. W. Whitten, Presi- 
dent, Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Carthage; Mr. W. L. Bo- 
dine, Superintendent of Compulsory 
Education, Chicago; and Mrs. Lottie 
Holman O’Neil, Member of Illinois 
Legislature. 

The meeting is open to attendance 
officers, superintendents, teachers, or 
anyone interested in child welfare.— 
Alia Wignall, President. 








Gee, your car sounds like an old wreck. 

It isn’t the car. Its the rumble seat. 

What was the cause of that collision 
down at the corner today? 

Two motorists after the same pedes- 
trian. 
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Harrisburg Has New Athletic Field 

The Harrisburg Township high school 
made the opening of their new athletic 
field last fall the occasion to do honor to 
the principal, Harry Taylor, by naming 
the field for him. 

Mr. Taylor’s career in Harrisburg is 
unique, not only because of its length of 
32 years, but because of the degree to 
which his personality has influenced the 
high school and through it, the whole 
community, always to the best interests 
of both. A native of the community Mr. 
Taylor was educated in local schools, 
taught first in nearby districts, and even- 
tually became a teacher in the Harris- 
burg city high school. Two years later, 
in 1898, he was made city superintendent 
of schools and principal of the high 
school. The latter position he has held 
continuously since that first appointment 
so he is now entering upon his thirty-first 
year of principalship. 

Taylor Field comprises ten city blocks, 
and is as complete as any high school 
playground in the state. The football 
field is tiled for almost instant drainage; 
a running track with a straight-away at 
one end encircles the gridiron; and out- 
side the field and track is room for tennis 
courts and such other recreation grounds 
as may be needed. The town has no pub- 
lic playground or city parks and this well- 
equipped place of outdoor amusement, 
though built principally for the high 
school, will be shared with the entire 
community. Since the purchase of the 
site and its development has been a 
school project financed by proceeds from 
entertainments and athletic contests the 
Harrisburg Daily Register of October 10 
represents this property as a gift of 
nearly $22,000 to Harrisburg township. It 
will be when the small remaining indebt- 
edness is met, and the field with a clear 
title is turned over to the proper au- 
thorities. 

Principal Taylor, whose vision, busi- 
ness acumen, and persistence have large- 
ly made possible this achievement has 
been ably seconded in his efforts by Mr. 
Clarence Bonnell, treasurer of the school 
Athletic Association. Mr. Bonnell has 
been a member of the faculty for 25 
years and assistant principal for 24. 

Mr. Taylor and Mr. Bonnell are fine 
examples of the value to a community of 
long tenure when the right men are in 
the right places. 





“Something Besides the First of the 
Three R’s” 

In commenting on an article by Don C. 
Seitz, which advocated a simpler curric- 
ulum in the schools, Mr. Merritt says: 

“Educationally speaking, I am a great 
deal more old-fashioned than Mr. Seitz. 
He is only about as old-fashioned as the 
‘old field school’ teacher of our pioneer 
days. I am as old-fashioned as Comenius, 
almost as old-fashioned as Aristotle. He 
would limit the number of subjects taught 
in the public schools to seven. I would 


limit it to one—the interest of the child 
in the things about him.”—Dixon Merrit, 
Outlook. 





Liberal Support for Normal Schools Urged 


Mr. N. M. Mason, Member Normal School Board, Delivers Stirring Address 
At Peoria Meeting of Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club October 6 


HERE are 45,000 teaching 
positions in the state and 
57,000 teachers’ certificates 
in force, according to Mr. 
Whittenburg’s figures for 1927—a 
surplus of 12,000 teachers’ certificates. 
Perhaps we ought to close the Normal 
Schools for a while until the demand 
has caught up with the supply. But 
when we learn that only three out of 
every ten elementary teachers in the 
state outside of Chicago are Normal 
Graduates, or the equivalent of Nor- 
mal Graduates, then we begin to 
realize what a big task is still con- 
fronting the Normal Schools if they 
are to provide adequately trained 
teachers for all the schools of Illinois. 
Our state requires approximately 
4,500 new teachers each year to re- 
place those who drop out of teaching 
and to take care of the new positions 
created by the regular growth of the 
school systems. Our Normal schools, 
crowded as they are, with large 
classes, cramped quarters, meager and 
inadequate equipment, turn out each 
year about 1500 graduates, 1200 from 
the two year course and 300 from 
the four year course. They can sup- 
ply at present only one-third of the 
demand. They need more buildings, 
more instructors, and better equip- 
ment to care properly for the present 
enrollment and output. If we increase 
the enrollment and output as Mr. 
Hayes’ and Mr. Grimm’s plans would 
undoubtedly do, then the Normal 
Schools will need considerably more 
and better support from the State. 


As a member of the Normal School 
Board, I don’t believe I’m giving 
away any family secrets when I con- 
fess that the Normal Schools need 
better teachers as a whole than they 
have at present. Perhaps I should 
say, that they need better teachers as 
a whole than they have been able to 
secure with the funds they have had 
available. I’m sure that each of the 
presidents would admit that the teach- 
ing force of his stitution could and 
should be strengthened if more finan- 
cial support could be obtained. In 
this connection I want to quote the 
following statements, selected from 
responses to an S. O. S. call I sent 
out when I was assigned this task : 


Our Teachers’ Colleges must compete 
for teachers with other colleges, privately 
endowed schools, and high schools. The 
members of a Teachers’ College faculty 


are teachers of teachers, and in charac- 
ter, native ability, and quality of scholar- 
ship should be the equal of teachers in 
other institutions, and their superiors in 
teaching skill. 


Some high schools in Illinois are pay- 
ing more, and some considerably more 
than our Teachers’ Colleges. Our Teach- 
ers’ Colleges ought to be able to go into 
any high school and take its best teachers 
so far as salaries are concerned. 

Among other things, Illinois should 
excel in public school education, and the 
excellence of its teacher training institu- 
tions determines this to a very large de- 
gree. We want our Teachers’ Colleges to 
merit the respect and pride of the state. 
This can only be done through a more 
generous support. 





The big argument, I should say, is this: 
The public school system of the State is 
the chief bulwark of our civilization. The 
public schools are good or poor, chiefly 
in the measure of the quality of the work 
done in them. As the teacher, so the 
school. The chief training institutions 
are the teachers’ colleges. If we are to 
have good teachers for the public schools, 
we must first have good teachers in the 
Normal schools. The presidents of these 
institutions ought to be able to go about 
over the State, and the country at large, 
for that matter, and pick out the very 
best teachers wherever they find them. 
That means that they should be able to 
pay such salaries as would serve as an 
inducement for good teachers to leave 
their present positions—whatever and 
wherever they are—and that means that 
they must have much more money than 
they now have, for at the present time 
there are numerous high schools that 
take teachers from the Normal schools 
by offering higher salaries. 





The surest index of a nation’s future 
is the degree in which its elementary 
schools touch and quicken the great 
masses of its people, and this depends 
not only upon the school buildings and 
school equipment that are provided, but 
also and far more fundamentally upon 
the competence of the teachers and qual- 
ity of the teaching. Among the first and 
foremost problems of a modern democ- 
racy, therefore, is the selection and train- 
ing of its elementary-school teachers. 





The Constitution requires the estab- 
lishment of a thorough and efficient sys- 
tem of free schools whereby all the 
children of this State may secure a good 
common school education. What makes 
a system of schools thorough and effi- 
cient? Fine grounds and buildings have 
something to do with it; rich and worth 
while courses of study, good books and 
apparatus, close and intelligent super- 
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vision all play their part. But the real 
factors, the real makers of thorough and 
efficient schools are thorough and effi- 
cient teachers. 





The greatest crime which is being com- 
mitted upon the pedagogical high seas 
today is that committed by a great com- 
monwealth which forces by a drastic 
truancy law its children to go down to a 
public school system to sit for six hours 
out of the day for nine months out of the 
year, for twelve years out of their life, 
at the feet of ill-prepared and incom- 
petent teachers. 

Schools are established for the chil- 
dren; not to furnish jobs for teachers. 
Schools are not charitable institutions to 
provide support for infirm or needy per- 
sons. The rights and needs of the chil- 
dren are paramount to the rights and 
needs of any individual . . . A poor teach- 
er is an educational and financial loss. 
. . . Expensive school houses with cheap 
teachers are hollow mockeries. 





From the standpoint of sane business 
sense alone, the people of Illinois should 
give their State Teachers’ Colleges better 
support. Illinois schools represent an an- 
nual expenditure of approximately 140 
million dollars. Returns on this vast an- 
nual expenditure must be found in the 
value education brings to the people 
through their common schools. The qual- 
ity and quantity of these educational 
returns, or values, depend absolutely upon 
the efficiency of the teacher; and in the 
main the efficiency of the teachers of IIli- 
nois depends upon the efficiency of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Colleges. 





The North Centrel Association and 
other standardizing agencies have laid 
down requirements which are being met 
rapidly by the Teachers’ Colleges of near- 
by states, who will get the cream of 
scholarly young people available with an 
aptitude for teaching. Dr. Lord is not 
likely under present day conditions to 
pick up many Blairs, Johnsons, Goodes, 
Coffmans, etc., and hold them long enough 
to identify them with Charleston, as he 
did twenty years ago. The drawing 
power of our Illinois Teachers’ Colleges 
today is barely equal to the small denomi- 
national college with its uncertain salary 
basis. 


Thorough and efficient schools are 
promised to all of our children by the 
state constitution. Yet without thorough 
and efficient teachers this is something 
that schools can never be. An adequate 
supply of trained teachers rests upon 
making the teachers’ colleges scholarly, 
professional, masterly in spirit and in or- 
ganization. These are characteristics 
that normal schools will possess only in 
the degree that their faculties and ad- 
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ministrators are masters in the work that 
they are called upon to perform, and in 
the degree that buildings and other facil- 
ities are conducive to the best results. 
Therefore, if we are to keep faith with 
the constitutional promise to our children 
in the common schools, the State must 
give every dollar needed by the teacher 
colleges. 





The Teachers’ Colleges of Illinois 
should be more adequately supported 
because: 
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1. Under existing conditions these in- 
stitutions are not fully accepted by the 
current accrediting agencies (American 
Association of Teachers’ Colleges and 
North Central Association particularly), 
and graduates (both diploma and degree 
—but degree especially), are not ac- 
cepted in various positions and states 
reciprocally. Therefore Illinois graduates 
are distinctly handicapped after working 
for the 2 or 4 year period in a state insti- 
tution. Especially should the degree be 


(Continued on Page 126) 


Lepislative ProZram Prepared by Committee 


Will Make Recommendations to Representative Assembly, 
State Teachers Association, This Month 


E, the teachers of Illi- 
nois, realize that the 
Legislative Department 
of our State government 
has supreme authority in the control 
and administration of the public 
schools. However, we believe that our 
intimate connection with the schools 
and our direct contact with school 
problems qualify us to make recom- 
mendations for the solution of those 
problems. Therefore, we, the organ- 
ized teachers of Illinois, respectfully 
submit to the 56th General Assembly 
the following recommendations in 
order to assist the General Assembly 
to ‘‘provide a thorough and efficient 
system of free schools whereby all 
children of this State may receive a 
good common school education.’”’ 

1. We stand firmly for an approx- 
imate equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for the children of Illinois 
upon a reasonably high level. As 
means to this end, we recommend the 
following : 

(a) That the State as an educational 
unit assume its constitutional responsi- 
bility for efficient schools in all local dis- 
tricts by setting reasonably high min- 
imum standards, by requiring all districts 
to meet those standards, and by aiding 
local districts financially so they may be 
able to meet the required standards. 

(b) That the legislature increase the 
appropriation to the state school fund 
until that fund shall in a few years equal 
at least 25 per cent of the total cost of 
the common schools. We recommend 
that no change be made in the plan of 
apportionment of the state school fund 
contained in the law enacted by the 55th 
General Assembly that will destroy or 
impair its equalization features; but we 
do recommend that moderate increases 
be made by the 56th General Assembly in 
the amounts apportioned per teacher and 
per pupil in average daily attendance as 
specified in Section 211 of the School 
Law. 

(c) That the legislature provide for 
the establishment of larger territorial 
units for school taxation and administra- 
tion. We recommend that a study of the 


larger school unit be continued by a com- 
mittee of our State Association, and that, 
since some other states have achieved 
the larger unit through consolidation of 
small districts, our committee make a 
study of the plans that have proved suc- 
cessful in consolidating small elementary 
districts in those states. 

(d) That our Committee on Larger 
District Units co-operate with the educa- 
tion committees of the General Assembly, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the Illinois School Board Association, and 
any other state-wide organizations inter- 
ested in the study of the problem of at- 
taining larger units for school taxation 
and administration and in the framing 
and enactment of bills providing for such 
larger units. 


2. As means to reach a slightly 
higher level of school standards in 
Illinois, we recommend the following : 

(a) A minimum school term of at 
least eight months for all school districts. 


(b) Moderate and progressive in- 
creases in the educational and training 
requirements for beginning teachers in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
our Committee on Teacher Training and 
the State Examining Board. 

(c) A codification of our school at- 
tendance laws so they will be clear and 
definite and will make no exemption on 
account of graduation from the eighth 
grade. 

(d) Special schools or more state aid 
for classes of those children who are un- 
able to receive full benefits from the 
regularly organized schools. because of 
mental or physical handicaps. 


3. As means of promoting educa- 
tional progress and of demonstrating 
the principles of thrift and good busi- 
ness in public school finance, we 
recommend legislation that will bring 
about— 

(a) The payment of a reasonable rate 
of interest on school funds by banks and 
other depositories having such funds on 
deposit. 

(b) The prevention of the payment of 
funds levied for school purposes over into 
the county general fund. 

(c) The payment of the full cost of 
tuition of pupils attending high school 
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from non-high school districts, without 
restriction as to school attended. 

(d) Liberal financial support for the 
state teacher training institutions. 

(e) Placing the State Teachers’ Col- 
leges and Normal Universities on the 
same basis of administrative freedom as 
is now enjoyed by the University of 
Illinois. 

(f) Adequate number of assistants for 
county superintendents of schools. 


4. Realizing that our public school 
system is dependent upon the enforce- 
ment and administration of our rev- 
enue laws, and believing that the pres- 
ent tax laws are neither fully enforced 
nor carefully administered, we recom- 
mend that the General Assembly pro- 
vide a system of tax laws for Illinois 
that is equitable, enforceable and pro- 
ductive. We believe that the enact- 
ment of such a system of tax laws 
may be expedited by amending Ar- 
ticle IX of the State Constitution so 
as to remove some of the limitations 
on revenue legislation; therefore, we 
stand ready at all times to assist in 
the adoption and ratification of such 
amendment. 


But whether our revenue laws re- 
main as they are, or are revised under 
the present Constitution, or are re- 
vised under a new constitutional pro- 
vision, we recommend the following: 

(a) A strict and impartial enforce- 
ment of assessment and taxation laws 
and, if necessary, the enactment of laws 
providing more stringent penalties for 
evading such assessments and escaping 
such taxes as are provided by law. 

(b) An equalization of assessment of 
all property, tangible and intangible, by 
the State Tax Commission or other prop- 
er authority so that the assessment of 
property will be in accordance with the 
original purpose and intention of the law. 

(c) A system of corporation and in- 
come taxes designed to yield to Illinois 
revenues commensurate with those re- 
ceived from similar sources in other im- 
portant industrial states; but care should 
be taken not to insert in any bill provid- 
ing for an income tax any provision for 
property tax offsets that may make the 
provisions of such bill unconstitutional, 
or inequitable in relation to the sources 
of incomes. 

(d) Definite provision for a more lib- 
eral support of our public schools by 
apportioning to them a portion of our in- 
creasing state revenues realizéd from 
sources other than property taxes and in 
addition to those taxes. 

5. We recommend the preserva- 
tion of the good and helpful school 
laws now in force and their defense 
from harmful amendment. 

6. This committee, its succeeding 
committee, the secretary, and the en- 
tire membership should work together 
energetically and harmoniously to 
bring about the above ends.—R. C. 
Moore, Secretary. 
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Library Facilities in Other Schools 


Schools and: Libraries Work Together to Cultivate 
Library Habits. Results Justify Efforts 


LLINOIS has fifty-odd public li- 

braries under township organiza- 

tion which are doing excellent 

work so far as their means per- 
mit to serve the schools in their 
respective territories. A fine sample 
of what can be done because the Ke- 
wanee Public Library is actually 
doing it, is here given in the words 
of the librarian, Miss Clears. 

I am very glad to tell you about our 
school work although it is not as exten- 
sive as I wish. This is a township library 
and all the people in Kewanee township 
are entitled to books. There are ten 
rural schools in our township and every 
year we send out or rather take out a 
collection of books to each school. We 
do not have a book truck but we take an 
auto and fill it with books and go from 
school to school letting the teacher choose 
the books she wants for her pupils. She 
can change the books as many times a 
year as she wishes, but we make only 
one official visit and that is in the fall. 
Frequently the rural teachers drive back 
and forth in their own cars and then they 
can exchange the books often. Occasion- 
ally they borrow a patron’s car and bring 
in the books to be exchanged. 

In regard to the city schools, in every 
school in Kewanee, except one, we have 
class room libraries. By that I mean we 
have a collection in each grade with at 
least one book for every child in the 
room. The one school we have excepted 
is about two blocks from the library. We 
do not send books there not because we 
do not want to, but because we do not 
have books enough nor funds enough to 
buy them. Some day we hope to include 
it. We have two junior high schools in 
Kewanee, and in both of these we have 
a collection of from two to three hundred 
books. The books in all these class room 
libraries are circulated by the teachers, 
and if it was not for their co-operation 
and help we could accomplish very little. 
A librarian goes to the schools about 
twice a year. She goes to each room, 
looks over the books, talks over the 
library collection with the teacher, and 
tells stories to the children. We are hop- 
ing that in another year or two we can 
have a librarian who will devote all her 
time to the schools and other outside 
branches. When we have that we will 
probably visit the schools once a month. 
Then we could keep in closer touch and 
be of more service. 

These class room libraries are changed 
once a year and oftener if the teacher 
wishes. We have in the Kewanee Town- 
ship ten rural schools and eight city 
schools. In these schools there are fifty- 
seven class room libraries and last year 
we circulated 19,724 books through them. 
I might say that these class room collec- 
tions are made up of both recreational 
and informational reading. We aim to 


include books that will help the children 
in their studies, geography, history, lit- 
erature, art, etc., and I might add that the 
books we include for information are 
read nearly as much as the story books. 
We have also a Catholic grade and high 





“Books are ships, adventure 
going! 

Books are giant shoulders 
pushing back the horizon!”’ 
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Are you discharging your duty 
to the boys and girls of your 
school by taking them on the 
adventures of good books? 











school in Kewanee and the Sisters have 
used our library extensively to supple- 
ment their own. 

We also encourage visitors. Several 
teachers make a practice of bringing 
their classes to our library at least once 
a year in order to have them get ac- 
quainted with us. If the children are old 
enough we usually try to explain some 
of our library tools to them, the catalogue, 
ete. If they are very young we have our 
story teller tell them a story. As these 
calls are always made in the morning and 
as our children’s room is not used very 
much in the morning during the school 
year we can make these visits very in- 
formal. The kindergarten teacher, Miss 
Lowry, usually brings her class to visit 
us and then they go back to school and 
build a model library as one of their 
projects. The high school sends all of 
their freshman class to us to learn how 
to use our reference room. This is part 
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of their English work and the classes 
come during their class periods. 

This last year we asked our county 
schools to come and visit us. Three of 
the ten got here. We feel that that was 
a very good showing as all of them had 
to come over dirt roads and in case of 
rain or snow this was impossible. Also 
the teachers had to arrange for the dis- 
trict boards to bring the children in cars 
and on a farm it is not always easy to 
spare a car and driver for half a day. 

You asked if there were any teachers 
or students outside of Kewanee using 
our library. Wethersfield is really a 
suburb of Kewanee, but in a different 
township, but many Wethersfield stu- 
dents have cards and I imagine nearly 
all the teachers have. Unfortunately 
there is a limit to the number of books 
that can be loaned on a non-resident card, 
but I think in most cases they take as 
many as they can get. I am sorry we 
have to limit them but our funds are 
limited. There are several non-resident 
rural teachers who have cards and if 
possible they have their pupils buy cards. 
Then the teachers carry the books back 
and forth to them. I have found that 
when a teacher, who has taught in our 
township and had the use of the library, 
moves to another rural school outside of 
the township she will come to us in the 
fall and buy a non-resident card for her- 
self and several of her pupils. 

You asked for a human interest story 
and I remember one distinctly because 
it impressed me so. It shows how much 
books mean in some children’s lives. 
Several years ago when we had a very 
rainy fall and I had found it impossible 
to reach some of the schools, which were 
on hilly dirt roads and far away from a 
concrete or oiled road, three little girls 
about twelve or thirteen walked to the 
library, a distance of about three miles, 
and carried the books back with them. 
They brought oil cloth shopping bags and 
carried as many as they could back to 
their schoolmates. I have heard of Lin- 
coln walking several miles for a book, 
but this was my first experience with a 
modern child walking six miles for one, 
for of course they had to walk back. 





The Mercer Township Library at 
Aledo, Mercer county, is also doing 
good work for the schools which it 
serves. The pupils of the Aledo high 
school which is just across the street 
from the library are issued pass slips 
when they have occasion to use the 
library during school hours. ‘‘The 
time of leaving the school room, writ- 
ten by the teacher in charge, is noted 
by the librarian and the time of leav- 
ing the library is noted by the teacher, 
so no pupil can play along the way. 
The arrangement has proved very 
satisfactory to all concerned.’’ 

After telling about her library’s 
co-operation with the Aledo high 
school and the schools and teachers in 
Mercer township outside of Aledo, the 
librarian, Mrs. Winger, continues, 
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‘* Also we issue cards to non-resident 
teachers of the county (those out of 
the township) allowing ten books to 
be taken at a time as often as once 
in two weeks—price of card, $1.00 
per year. About 40 teachers paid for 
ecards last year.’’ 

Ross E. Dahl, principal of the 
junior high school in Aledo, writes, 
‘‘In order to get more help from our 
public library by placing books near 
the children, two of our eighth grade 
girls assume the responsibilities of 
librarians. I am enclosing an account 
written by these student librarians.’’ 


The Aledo Junior High School 
Library and Its Benefits 


Our Assembly Library is limited to 
only a few books. Because of this lack 
of reading matter we have a _ special 
library for the Eighth Grade students. 

Every week a list of ten books is 
selected from the school reading list for 
the eighth grade. We always get three 
books for boys, three books for girls, and 
four suitable for both boys and girls. 
These books are obtained at the Mercer 
Township Public Library each week, 
kindly let out by the librarian. 

The whole of the ten books are taken 
out on our Principal’s filing card. They 
may be kept for two weeks but are only 
kept for one so that more of a variety 
may be taken out. 

These ten books are then taken to the 
principal’s private office, where they are 
kept for the following week. 

A regular library card system of charg- 
ing is used and these books are recharged 
to the junior high school pupils. 

There are a few rules that the pupil 
must comply with: 

(1) All books must be returned by 
4 P.M. on the date stamped. 

(2) They must be handled carefully 
and looked after. 

(3) They must pay a fine of two cents 
a day for keeping them overtime. 

(4) The pupils may get books from 
12:30 to 12:45 P.M. or from 4:00 to 4:15 
P.M. but at no other time may they get 
them. 

The pupils are greatly interested in our 
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STORY HOUR AT CUSTER SCHOOL 


Miss Clears, seated on the running hoard of the car, is telling stories to the pupils 
of District No. 46, Henry County. Eva Mathis is the teacher 


little library. There are often as few as 
one or two books left after the first day 
of use. Many of them look ahead to the 
time when a new list of books will come, 
and ask questions about them. 

We, as librarians, think that these 
weekly lists are of benefit to our class. 
They increase the amount of reading 
done and cause less wasting of time. 
These books help them in their daily 
studies also, such as the historical and 
geographical books. 

As a whole, we think that our library is 
of benefit to eighth grade class which 
we are trying to improve.—Librarians, 
Gwendolyn Weeks, Belle Sabbath. 


Library at Neponset Serves Schools 


The general problem of getting 
should-be patrons to the libraries and 
books to the same kind of patrons is 
alike everywhere, but there are va- 
riations in local conditions and pro- 
gressive librarians and teachers adapt 
their methods to suit their needs and 
their means. The Neponset Public 
Library in Bureau county is one that 
is ‘‘pushing back the horizon’’ for 








NOONTIME AND BOOKTIME, DISTRICT No. 53, 
Henry County, Walker School, Ruth Hanchett, Teacher 


school children in its own way. Lis- 
ten to the story of Mrs. Fields, the 
librarian. 

I am very glad to write concerning the 
work of our library in its relation to the 
rural schools of the district. We have 
the consolidated school system in Nepon- 
set, but unlike many such systems which 
have their central school building to 
which the children are brought in buses, 
our pupils still attend the rural school 
buildings, and are under a central ad- 
ministration. 

We serve the four rural schools in this 
consolidated district and three not in- 
cluded in it. Our method is this. The 
teacher with the help of the librarian 
selects a case of books suitable to the 
grades she is teaching (usually about 25 
to a case). We see that the books are 
mended, cleaned, and extension cards 
similar to the State Library Extension 
Division cards placed in the pockets so 
that the teacher can keep a record of the 
number of times each book has been read. 
At the end of a month or six weeks the 
case is returned and a new one sent out. 
The children appreciate having the books 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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Reports of Fall Division Meetings 


Southeastern, Western, Northwestern, Northeastern, and Chicago 
Enjoy Programs and Transact Important Business 

President, M. N. Todd, Lawrenceville; 

vice president, L. P. Babcock, Louisville; 


secretary, H. L. Hamilton, Bridgeport; 
treasurer, H. E. Puntney, Carmi; exec- 


HE Sontheastern Division 

held their eighth annual 

Division meeting at Fair- 

field, Oct. 11th and 12th. 
This meeting was the largest in point 
of numbers of any meeting held by 
this Division, there being a total en- 
roliment of 1268. 

The meeting had been splendidly 
planned and the executive board had 
an excellent program arranged. S. O. 
Dale, City Supt. of the Fairfield 
Schools, had charge of the local ar- 
rangements and much credit must go 
to him for the smooth way in which 
everything was carried out as pre- 
viously planned. 

Fred W. Carberry, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, is one of the foremost song 
leaders of this country, and his enthu- 
siasm and skill made the assembly 
singing one of the big features of the 
meeting. 

Hon. W. L. Harding, former gov- 
ernor of Iowa, gave two inspiring lec- 
tures namely, ‘‘Why Education?’’ 
and ‘‘Moving Freight or Geography:”’ 
In the first his high points were: that 
it is the duty of the State to find out 
what the pupil wants to do and then 
prepare him to do that thing well; 
that Education’s purposes in life are 
to equip the student to render service 
to the world, to give him some pleas- 
ure, and to earn a living. In his sec- 
ond address Mr. Harding brought out 
well the fundamental principle in- 
volved in the St. Lawrence River 
waterway project. 

Dr. E. B. Bryan, President of Ohio 
University, gave two helpful messages. 
The first being ‘‘The Meaning of 
Youth’’ and the second ‘‘A Defen- 
sible Education.’’ Dr. Bryan is a 
speaker of note and his addresses 
were full of inspirational thought. 

Prof. Harold Morton Kramer, of 
Chicago, gave two addresses, his first 
being ‘‘What of Tomorrow?’’ and 
the second ‘‘Laughter and Life.’’ 

At the Thursday afternoon meeting 
a new constitution and by-laws were 
presented and accepted by the divi- 
sion. A committee composed of M. N. 
Todd, Chairman, R. M. Wright and 
W. H. Siefferman was appointed at 
the 1927 meeting to prepare this con- 
stitution and by-laws. Their work 
was well done and the division now 
has a definite guide for their future. 

At the business meeting on Friday 
afternoon the following officers were 
chosen for 1928-29: 


utive committee: E. O. May, elective, 
Chm., Robinson; S. O. Dale, appointive, 
Fairfield; State committees: appropria- 
tions, T. H. Cobb, Mt. Carmel; legislation, 
L. F. Samford, Fairfield; resolutions, H. 
W. Hostettler, Olney. 


The place of the next meeting will 
be Robinson and dates will be Oct. 
10th and 11th, 1929. 


The division voted in favor of the 
proposed amendment to Article IX 
of the Constitution of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association. 


The following resolutions were 
adopted : 

Whereas this meeting has had the best 
attendance of any meeting held by the 
Southeastern Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association and there has been 
such a splendid school spirit manifest, 
Be it resolved that we adopt the follow- 
ing: 

1. That we express our sincere appre- 
ciation to the Board of Education of the 
Fairfield Community High School Dis- 
trict for the use of this attractive educa- 
tional building; to the Boy Scouts who 
welcomed us in the name of the Fairfield 
Chamber of Commerce; to the people of 
Fairfield who opened their homes to us; 
to the Wayne County Teachers Associa- 
tion and the Fairfield Rotary Club for 
presenting to us two beautiful baskets of 
flowers; to the pupils of Fairfield City 
and High Schools for the good music; 
and to every person or organization con- 
tributing to the success of this meeting. 

2. That we compliment the officers 
and executive committee for the excellent 
program rendered at the meeting. 

3. That we heartily subscribe to the 
wholesome and substantial addresses of 
the talented speakers who gave us such 
good food for thought during the meeting. 

4. That we express our appreciation 
to the committee on constitution and by- 
laws for their splendid work; and to our 
secretary who has organized the records 
of the minutes of the past meetings into 
a very readable volume that can be used 
for future reference. 

5. That this organization go on record 
as favoring a bill increasing the pension 
annuities of those persons who have re- 
tired from .the profession. 


High School Section 


The High School Section held their 
annual meeting in the assembly room 
of the Fairfield High School. In the 
absence of Chas. VanCleve, Principal 
Ring of Browns had charge of the 
meeting. Four helpful and very in- 
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teresting talks on problems vital to the 
high schools were given as follows: 

“Vocational Education,” Ward Housel, 
Bridgeport; “Discipline,” Guy H. Kimp- 
ling, Noble; “Failures, Too Many or Too 
Few,” C. H. Leathers, St. Francisville; 
“Financing the High School Annual,” L. 
W. Cummings, Flora; Music, Fairfield 
High School Orchestra. 


The following officers were chosen 
for this section for 1928-29: 

Chairman, C. H. Leathers, St. Francis- 
ville; vice chairman, Mary Graham, 
Flora; secretary, Viola Engleheart. 


Grade Section 


The annual meeting of the grade 
section was held in the high school 
gym on Friday morning with R. M. 
Wright presiding. 

The program consisted of the fol- 
lowing : 

Assembly singing, directed by Fred 
Carberry; “A Defensible Education,” Dr. 
E. B. Bryan; “What of Tomorrow,” Har- 
old Morton Kramer. 

The following officers were chosen 
for 1928-29: 

Chairman, H. W. Hostettler, Olney; 
vice chairman, Clarence Goodhart, Al- 
bion; secretary, Harriett F. Woods, Bell- 
mont. 


Western Division 


[HE twentieth annual meeting of 

the Western Division, I. 8. T. A. 
was held at Galesburg on October 11 
and 12. The addresses at the general 
sessions were: ‘‘The Constitution’’ 
by Supt. F. G. Blair; ‘‘The Break- 
down of School Morale,’’ Prof. L. V. 
Koos, University of Minnesota; ‘‘Ed- 
ucation, Religion, and the Future of 
Western Civilization,’’ Pres. Glenn 
Frank, University of Wisconsin. 
Music was furnished by the Imperial 
Male Quartet of Chicago. The provi- 
sion of amplifiers contributed to the 
success of these sessions. 

The sectional meeting divided into 
the following groups: high school, 
English, science, social science, lan- 
guage, mathematics, commercial, home 
economics, grammar grades and rural, 
intermediate grades and rural, pri- 
mary grades and rural. Programs at 
these meetings included demonstra- 
tions and round table discussions in 
addition to addresses by those who 
had lectured at the general sessions, 
by other educators from a distance, 
and by those from among the divi- 
sion’s own membership. 

At the business session the follow- 
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ing report of the committee on res- 
olutions was adopted : 

Resolved: 

I. That we, the members of the 
Western Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association, express to our 
President and Executive Committee our 
appreciation for their service in making 
this a program of pleasure and profit to 
all of our teachers. 

II. That we express our gratitude to 
the city of Galesburg, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Galesburg schools, and to 
all others who have co-operated to make 
this meeting a success. 

III. That we stand firmly for an ap- 
proximate equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for the children of Illinois upon 
a reasonably high level. As means to 
this end, we recommend the following: 

(a) That the State as an educational 
unit assume its constitutional responsi- 
bility for efficient schools in all local dis- 
tricts by setting reasonably high min- 
imum standards, by requiring all districts 
to meet those standards, and by aiding 
local districts financially so they may be 
able to meet the required standards. 

(b) That the legislature increase the 
appropriation to the state school fund 
until that fund shall equal at least 25 per 
cent of the total expense of the common 
schools, that this fund be apportioned to 
the schools primarily for the purpose of 
equalizing educational opportunity, and 
that no important change be made in the 
plan of apportionment enacted into law 
by the 55th General Assembly until that 
plan is given a fair trial. 

(c) That the legislature provide for 
the establishment of larger territorial 
units for school taxation and administra- 
tion. We recommend that a study of the 
larger school units be continued by a 
committee of our State Association, and 
that, since some other states have 
achieved the larger unit through consol- 
idation of small districts our committee 
make a study of the plans that have 
proved successful in consolidating small 
elementary districts in those states. 

(d) That the General Assembly ap- 
point a special committee of its own 
members to work with the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, the State School 
Board Association, and our committee in 
the study of the problems of attaining 
larger units for school taxation and ad- 
ministration. 

IV. That as means to reach a slightly 
higher level of school standards in IIli- 
nois, we recommend the following: 

(a) A minimum school term of at 
least eight months for all school districts. 

(b) Moderate and progressive in- 
creases in the educational and training 
requirements for beginning teachers in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
our Committee on Teachers’ Training and 
the State Examining Board. 

(c) A codification of our school at- 
tendance laws so they will be clear and 
definite and will make no exemption on 
account of graduation from the eighth 
grade. 

(d) Special schools or more state aid 
for classes of those children who are 
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unable to receive full benefits from the 
regularly organized schools because of 
mental or physical handicaps. 

V. That as means of promoting educa- 
tional progress and of demonstrating the 
principles of thrift and good business in 


public school finance, we recommend 
legislation that will bring about— 

(a) The payment of a reasonable rate 
of interest on school funds by banks and 
other depositories having such funds on 
deposit. 

(b) Such a reduction in the commis- 
sion of county collectors, or such other 
provision, as will prevent the payment of 
funds levied for school purposes over 
into the county general fund. 

(c) Abolishing the office of township 
trustees and township treasurer and 
transferring their powers and duties to 
the county superintendent of schools and 
the county terasurer. 

(d) The payment of the full cost of 
tuition of pupils attending high school 
from non-high school districts, without 
restriction as to school attended. 

(e) Liberal financial support for the 
state teacher training institutions. 

(f) Placing the State Teachers’ Col- 
leges and Normal Universities on the 
same basis of administrative freedom as 
is now enjoyed by the University of 
Illinois. 

(g) Adequate number of assistants for 
county superintendents of schools. 

VI. That realizing our public school 
system is dependent upon the enforce- 
ment and administration of our revenue 
laws, and believing the present tax laws 
are neither fully enforced nor carefully 
administered, we recommend that the 
General Assembly provide a system of 
tax laws for Illinois that is equitable, en- 
forceable, and productive. We believe 
that the enactment of such a system of 
tax laws may be expedited by amending 
Article IX of the State Constitution so 
as to remove some of the limitations on 
revenue legislation; therefore, we stand 
ready at all times to assist in the adop- 
tion and ratification of such amendment. 

But whether our revenue laws remain 
as they are, or are revised under the 
present Constitution, or are revised under 
a new constitutional provision, we recom- 
mend the following: 

(a) A strict and impartial enforce- 
ment of assessment and taxation laws 
and, if necessary, the enactment of laws 
providing more stringent penalties for 
evading such assessments and escaping 
such taxes are provided by law. 

(b) An equalization of assessment and 
of all property, tangible and intangible, 
by the State Tax Commission or other 
proper authority so that the assessment 
of property will be in accordance with 
the original purpose and intention of the 
law. 

(c) A system of corporation and in- 
come taxes designed to yield to Illinois 
revenues proportionately commensurate 
with those received from similar sources 
in other important industrial states: but 
if an income tax is levied, incomes result- 
ing from personal service or industrial 
enterprise should be taxed at a lower 
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rate than those resulting from private ap- 
propriation of socially created values. 

(d) Definite provision for a more lib- 
eral support of our public schools by 
apportioning to them a portion of our 
increasing state revenues realized from 
sources other than property taxes and in 
addition to those taxes. 

VII. That we recommend the preserva- 
tion of the good and helpful school laws 
now in force and their defense from 
harmful amendment. 

VIII. That this committee, its succeed- 
ing committee, the secretary and the en- 
tire membership of this association 
should work together energetically and 
harmoniously to bring about the above 
ends. 


The treasurer’s report was accepted 
and a vote of appreciation given him 
for his work. 

Article II of the by-laws was 
amended (changes in italics) to read 
as follows: 

At the opening session of the an- 
nual meeting the president shall 
announce the appointment of an au- 
diting committee of three members, . 
whose acceptance of the appointment 
he shall have received two weeks pre- 
viously in writing, ete. 

A proposed amendment to remove 
the constitutional restriction as to the 
place of meeting of the division was 
withdrawn. The proposed amend- 
ment to the constitution of the I. S. 
T. A. was duly ratified. Announce- 
ment of the Walter Damrosch radio 
concerts for school children was made 
and the teachers urged to provide a 
way for the children to hear them. 

The following officers for 1929 and 
delegates and alternates for 1928 
State meeting were elected : 

President, T. W. Everitt, Biggsville; 
vice president, F. M. Winbigler, Mon- 
mouth; secretary, Helen L. Rothgeb, Ma- 
comb; treasurer, A. E. Decker, Carthage. 

Executive committee: O. O. Young, 
chm., Galesburg; Geo. Selters, Macomb; 
P. H. Hillyer, Lewistown. 

Appropriations: Mayme Snyder, chm., 
Canton; H. M. Leinbaugh, Lewistown; 
Fred C. Bohannon, Galesburg. 

Resolutions: J. T. Reevs, chm., Media; 
E. A. Huff, Farmington; H. K. Bauerfiend, 
Monmouth. 

Legislative: G. W. Gaylor, chm., Ma- 
comb; C. 8S. Apt, Oquawka; John H. 
Steiner. 

Delegate to N. E. A. meeting: W. E. 
Nelson, Quincy. 

Delegates: John H. Steiner, Quincy; 
John W. Lewis, Quincy; S. D. Ferris, 
Carthage; H. I. Sparks, Stillwell; E. EB. 
Jennings, Galesburg; Milton W. Brown, 
Knoxville; H. M. Leinbaugh, Lewistown; 
R. W. Hyndman, Canton; F. M. Winbig- 
ler, Monmouth; F. J. Wallace, Kirkwood; 
E. W. Vickray, Bradford; Robert G. Smith, 
Rushville; J. F. Pinkerton, Rushville; 
Geo. A. Selters, Macomb; C. C. McCor- 
mick, Bardolph; J. H. Shoemaker, Media; 
Cc. V. Paulus, Lomax. 
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Alternates: W. H. Brewster, Clayton; 
Edith Hall, Quincy; Geo. Main, Hamil- 
ton; A. A. Holmes, Bowen; A. G. Um- 
breit, Galesburg; S. E. LeMarr, Abing- 
ton; A. E. Huff, Farmington; R. P. 
Bohannon, London Mills; R. R. Perrine, 
Monmouth; O. S. Hubbart, Roseville; C. 
E. Griffeth, Toulon; Victor B. Wood, 
Rushville; James A. Long, Frederick; 
Caroline Grote, Macomb; Florence L. Mc- 
Gaughey, Macomb; Chris Apt, Oquawka; 
Clifford Delabar, Biggsville. 

—N. E. Nelson, president, and 
Helen L. Rothgeb, secretary. 


Northwestern Division 


TS city of Rockford entertained 
the teachers of the Northwestern 
Division at their annual meeting on 
Friday, October 26. There were pres- 
ent about 2200 members of the divi- 
sion who spoke in highest terms of 
the program and of the courtesies ex- 
tended to them by organizations of 
the city. 

The addresses at the general session 
in the forenoon were as follows: ‘‘The 
Large Trends in Educational Recon- 
struction,’’ by Dr. Henry Suzzalo, of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Education; ‘‘Perspec- 
tive,’’ by Dr. Jesse White, of the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

The afternoon was occupied by sec- 
tional meetings. At the senior high 
school section, there was an address 
by Dr. Suzzalo on ‘‘Our Shifting Sec- 
ondary Education’’; and one by Dr. 
Franklin Snyder, of Northwestern 
University, on ‘‘The Books our Young 
People Read.’’ At the junior high 
school section Dr. Snyder spoke on 
‘“What Can We Offer Students’’; and 
Dr. Louis Mann, of the University of 
Chicago, on ‘‘What is Patriotism.’’ 
In the elementary teachers’ section, 
Dr. Mann took for his subject, ‘‘ How 
to Get the Most out of Life, the An- 
swer to Education’’; and Dr. M. S. 
Pittman spoke on ‘‘ Communities 
with Character.’’ In the rural sec- 
tion Dr. Pittman spoke on ‘‘The 
Dawn in Rural Education’’; and Dr. 
Jesse White on ‘‘Mental Patterns.’’ 

At the business session the division 
voted to ratify the amendment pro- 
posed to Article IX of the Constitu- 
tion of the State Teachers Association. 

The resolutions adopted are as fol- 





lows : 

WHEREAS one of the objects of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association in its 
annual meetings is to suggest or inau- 
gurate major improvements in the opera- 
tion of the school system in Illinois, we, 
the Resolutions Committee, submit the 
following for your consideration: 

BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. That we express our appreciation 
to the Rockford Chamber of Commerce, 
which organization has made it possible 
for this Association to have the use of the 
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beautiful and spacious Coronado Theatre 
and to the Board of Education of Rock- 
ford for the use of the Abraham Lincoln 
and Theodore Roosevelt Junior High 
Schools. 

That we express our appreciation and 
thanks to President F. A. Jensen and the 
officers and Committees of the Associa- 
tion for securing such capable instructors 
as: Dr. Jesse White, Dr. Henry Suzzalo, 
Dr. Franklin B. Snyder, Dr. Louis L. 
Mann, Dr. M. S. Pittman, and also to 
Rockford Senior High School Orchestra 
under the direction of J. E. Bornor for 
Music. 

2. That the minimum school term of 
seven months be increased to eight 
months. 

3. That the Northwestern Division of 
the I. S. T. A. again appropriate the sum 
of $250 for the Northern Association of 
Superintendents and Principals for aid in 
their program the coming year. 

4. That the compulsory attendance 
law be revised and clarified so that all 
pupils will be compelled to attend school 
until the age of 16 years. 

5. That we favor a sufficiently large 
State Distributive Fund, not less than 
$20,000,000, to make State-wide equaliza- 
tion of -Educational opportunities a work- 
able reality. ’ 

6. That in harmony with the present 
improvement of roads throughout the 
state of Illinois, we favor the consolida- 
tion of schools as a means of improving 
our present rural school situation where- 
by free transportation of pupils to more 
adequate and better equipped buildings 
will tend to equalize the advantages of 
the rural and city school children. 

7. That no attempt be made to revise 
the State Teachers’ Pension and Retire- 
ment Fund Law. 


The officers elected for the year 
1929 are as follows: 

President, P. F. Grove, Mt. Carroll; 
vice president, R. E. Garrett, Belvidere; 
secretary, Ida Voigt, Freeport; treasurer, 
C. H. Cross, Freeport; executive commit- 
tee, F. W. Phillips, Chm., Freeport; Mar- 
tha J. Ashby, 1 yr., Mt. Carroll; Anna 
Douglas, 1 yr., Pecatonica; Emma Michael, 
2 yrs., Rockford; M. R. Stephan, 2 yrs., 
Stockton; O. E. Loomis, 3 yrs., Capron; 
Mellie John, 3 yrs., Rockford; State com- 
mittees: appropriations, Paul S. Conk- 
lin, Rockford; legislation, F. L. Burns, 
Galena; resolutions, Elizabeth Harvey, 
Belvidere. 

The delegates and alternates to the 
annual state meeting to be held in 
Springfield in December are: 

Charles H. Cross, Freeport; F. W. Phil- 
lips, Freeport; Helen V. Conway, Dakota; 
O. E. Taylor, Galena; Martha Linguist, 
Belvidere; J. B. Stout, Shabbona; O. E. 
Peterson, DeKalb; Gladys Smith, Dixon; 
Anna Miller, Amboy; A. H. Lancaster, 
Dixon; Benjamin Reitzman, Polo; H. V. 
Allaben, Forreston; Ira Hendrickson, Mt. 
Morris; M. D. Thompson, Rockford; H. 
M. Robinson, S. Beloit; M. C. Welsh, 
Rockford; Esther Clark, Rockford; June 
E. Borner, Rockford; Grace Marshall, 
Rockford; Frances Fosse, Rockford; H. 
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F. Hafemann, Savanna; Ira D. Schaffer, 
Shannon. 

E. Scott Youman, Lena; W. L. Picker- 
ing, Orangeville; Mary Dunn, Lena; Har- 
old Taft, Elizabeth; Homer Hall, Belvi- 
dere; R. R. Morrison, Rollo; Mrs. Helen 
Messenger, DeKalb; Mrs. Freya Lazier, 
Dixon;. Hermione Vincent, Mendota; 
Wilber Mong, Franklin Grove; H. V. 
Lynn, Byron; Jennie DeGraf, Forreston; 
C. R. Hodge, Oregon; Carolyn Fatte, 
Loves Park; Emma Michael, Rockford; 
F. A. Holmer, Rockford; Grace Ellis, 
Rockford; Catherine Slade, Rockford; 
Irene Burr, Rockford; Grace Gerber, 
Rockford; Myrtle Rose, Savanna; G. L. 
Gnagey, Chadwick.—Respectfully submit- 
ted, Ida Voight, Secretary. 





Northeastern Division 


HIS Division held its annual meet- 
ing in the high school auditorium 
at Joliet on Friday, November 2, 1928. 

The music was furnished by the 
famous Joliet Township High School 
Band and Orchestra, by the Boys’ 
Glee Club, and the Bass and Treble 
Choirs. The principal addresses were 
as follows: ‘‘The Influence of At- 
mosphere,’’ by Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, 
Dean of the University Chapel, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; ‘‘The United 
States of Tomorrow,’’ Dr. Preston 
Cradley, Founder of the Peoples’ 
Church, Chicago; ‘‘Education and 
Social Institutions,’’ Dr. Charles H. 
Judd, University of Chicago; and 
**Responsible Citizenship,’’ Mrs. May 
Wood Simons, Professor of Econom- 
ics, Northwestern University. 

The Division voted to ratify the 
amendment proposed to Article IX 
of the Constitution of the State 
Teachers Association. 

The officers elected for the year 
1929 are as follows: 

President, G. E. Thompson, St. Charles; 
vice president, J. H. Smith, Aurora; sec- 
retary, A. F. Cook, Hinsdale; treasurer, 
August Maue, Joliet; executive commit- 
tee: Ernest Iler, chm., Downers Grove; 
E. H. Miller, Plano; O. V. Revercomb, 
Huntley; Osher Schlaifer, Dundee; State 
committees: appropriations, Veronica 
O’Neil; legislation, Fred L. Biester, Glen 
Ellyn; resolutions, J. B. Nelson. 

The Executive Committee had held 
a meeting on October 20, 1928, and 
had drawn up certain recommenda- 
tions, which were presented to this 
meeting and, after much discussion, 
were approved. The minutes and the 
recommendations approved are as fol- 
lows : 

Minutes of a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Northeastern Section 
of the Illinois State Teachers Association 
held October 20, 1928 at St. Charles, 
Illinois. 

President C. H. Dixon of Yorkville, Mr. 
Hill of Marengo, Miss Keith of Joliet, 
Mrs. Coe of Woodrtock, Mr. Iler of Down- 
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ers Grove, and Mr. 
Charles were present. 

In addition to the above members of 
the executive committee, the following 
were present from the DuPage County 
Teachers Association: Mr. Cook, Hins- 
dale; Mr. Biester, Glenn Ellyn; Mr. Mor- 
gan, county superintendent of DuPage 
county. 

Just preceding the meeting of the com- 
mittee, Mr. August Maue, county superin- 
tendent of schools of Will county, tel- 
ephoned that Kankakee, Iroquois, and 
Will counties had in mind the organiza- 
tion of a new section and that this matter 
would be presented at the brsiness meet- 
ing of the Northeastern section of Joliet, 
on November 2. 

Moved by Mr. Hill, seconded by Mrs. 
Coe and carried that the following recom- 
mendations be made to the business meet- 
ing of the Northeastern section at Joliet, 
Illinois, on November 2, 1928. 

(1) Aredistricting of the Northeastern 
section in accordance with the following 
plan: 


DuPage county organized into a new 
section; Will county released from the 
Northeastern section to join the Kanka- 
kee and Iroquois counties in the organiza- 
tion of a new section; and that the North- 
eastern section include Kane, Kendall, 
and McHenry counties. 

(2) In connection with the above plan, 
it is further recommended that, if and 
when, such redistricting is completed, 
there shall be a pro-rating of the assets 
of the Northeastern section after all bils 
are paid in connection with the 1928 
meeting, to the counties released from 
this section, in accordance with the regis- 
tration from these counties at the 1928 
meeting, which pro-rated fund is to go 
into the treasury of the new sections 
organized. 

(3) In connection with the above plan 
it is further recommended that no action 
be taken by the Northeastern section ex- 
cept upon request of the counties to be 
released. 

(4) The executive committee further 
recommends that the Northeastern sec- 
tion appropriate two hundred dollars 
($200.00) for the work of the committee 
of Seven.—Ruth N. Cleary, Secretary. 


Thompson of St. 





Chicago Division 
HIS Division held its annual busi- 
ness meeting in Fullerton Hall, 
Art Institute, on Saturday, November 
3, 1928. The business consisted of 
hearing the reports of the officers and 
committees, the election of officers and 
delegates, etc. 
The report of the committee on 
resolutions was adopted and is as 
follows : 


Size of Classes 
In discussing size of classes, the Chi- 
cago Division of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association, wishes to emphasize the 
twofold purposes of education. One is to 
train the child in certain mechanical 
skills and achievements. The other is 
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to develop certain qualities of character, 
such as reliability, loyalty, initiative and 
leadership—in short, a sense of social 
responsibility. This development of. per- 
sonality and control of the will is of the 
utmost importance in a democratic 
nation. 

In the last five years, tests have been 
devised and used to prove that certain 
of the mechanical skills can be taught 
equally as well to large as to small 
classes of children. As a result of these 
tests given under special conditions and 
in the name of economy, the teaching 
load of both elementary and high school 
teachers has been increased tremendous- 
ly. Classes are often larger than the 
seating capacity of the class room. The 
pupil has little chance for self-expression, 
and the teacher is physically unable to 
become familiar with his powers and 
needs. Thus the possibility of direction 
and guidance is lessened, and the class 
work becomes mechanical. Our schools, 
instead of developing qualities of leader- 
ship, become factories for mass produc- 
tion. 

The Chicago Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association, therefore, 
urges a reduction in size of classes to the 
point where personal contact between 
teacher and pupil can be inspiring and 
helpful. 


Elementary School Organization 


To meet the overcrowded conditions of 
our elementary schools new types of or- 
ganization have been evolved such as 
shifts, relays, platoons and double schools. 
In all of these the best educational in- 
terests of the children have been sacri- 
ficed to the necessities of the program. 
We reaffirm then that the above named 
types of organization must be considered 
merely as temporary makeshifts to be 
abandoned at the earliest opportunity 
and that we stand for a five hour school 
in the middle of the day with a seat for 
every child. 


School Mechanics and the Spirit of 
Education 


The Chicago Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association notes with 
growing concern the tendency toward the 
submergence of the spirit of education 
beneath non-educational mechanical de- 
tails which have attached themselves to 
the formal school processes. This con- 
dition is becoming worse instead of bet- 
ter, and therefore it is at once the duty 
and the interest of teachers, principals 
and superintendents alike to co-operate 
upon devising ways and means for check- 
ing it. To that end we recommend that 
there be formed a joint committee of 
teachers, principals, and superintendents 
for the purpose of taking common coun- 
sel upon the condition above referred to; 
that this committee make a thorough in- 
vestigation of all the clerical and mechan- 
ical duties required of teachers, and from 
the offices of principals and superintend- 
ents, with the purpose of eliminating as 
many of these as possible, and of simplify- 
ing and shortening those which are in- 
dispensable; that this committee then 
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formulate and submit to the Board of 
Education and the Superintendent of 
Schools, recommendations for measures 
designed to realize this aim. 


Teachers’ Councils 
The Chicago Division urges the re- 
establishment of Teachers’ Councils in 
the Chicago Schools similar to those ex- 
isting prior to the year 1924. 


Pension 

The present teachers’ pension system 
of Chicago is the work of the teachers 
themselves, evolved through many years 
of careful thought and arduous labor. It 
represents their interests and the public 
interest as no system devised by a polit- 
ically appointed commission of self-styled 
experts could represent these interests. 

Your committee therefore recommends 
that the Chicago Division again endorse 
the present pension plan and its adminis- 
tration by the Pension Board as at pres- 
ent constituted; and it further urges that 
all attempts to change this system with- 
out the consent of the teacher contrib- 
utors be resisted by every honorable 
means. 


Courses in Education 

The practice by teachers of studying 
in the extension schools and at the sum- 
mer sessions of institutions of higher 
learning for the purpose of professional 
improvement is becoming increasingly 
widespread. In endorsing this movement, 
the Chicago Division wishes to express 
the opinion that the universities and col- 
leges so situated geographically that their 
classes in education are made up for the 
most part of Chicago teachers are failing 
to give courses adequate in content for 
the time and money expended by the 
teacher students. The Chicago Division 
believes that an experienced teacher who 
enters a university for professional study 
at considerable expenditure of time and 
money has a right to expect that the 
classes in which he or she enrolls shall 
be conducted by men and women who are 
primarily great teachers, practicing the 
profession of teaching in their university 
classes. 

The Chicago Division therefore requests 
of the administrators of these univer- 
sities that courses in the department of 
education be conducted by teachers 
selected for their ability and willingness 
to teach and that there shall be no de- 
mands made upon those teachers for 
research or other extraneous work that 
might operate to interfere with the con- 
duct of the course to the best interests 
of the students. 

It is recommended that copies of this 
request be sent to the institutions in- 
dicated above. 


State Distributive Fund 

The Chicago Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association again asserts 
its conviction that the education of all 
the children of Illinois is a matter of 
state-wide concern; and that the most 
promising method looking toward the 
realization of this ideal is: 

(Continued on Page 122) 





Types of Teachin?, Reading, Discussed 


Reading Activities Should Vary to Suit Different Purposes; 
Dean Gray Stresses Systematic Guidance 


VERY elementary school teach- 

er is familiar with the fact that 

the methods and content of 

teaching reading are changing 

rapidly. These reforms may be 
attributed to changing social needs, to the 
enrichment of school curriculums, and to 
the results of hundreds of scientific 
studies of reading made during recent 
years. It should not be thought, how- 
ever, that uniform changes have been 
made in the methods and content of read- 
ing in all schools. As a matter of fact, 
many different methods of improving the 
teaching of reading have been tried in 
the United States. It is the purpose of 
this article to describe six types of teach- 
ing that are illustrated in current prac- 
tice. The characteristics of these types 
are in some cases much alike and the ex- 
amples presented do not illustrate all of 
the methods which are in use. They 
serve here, however, to focus attention 
on significant tendencies in the teaching 
of reading and to suggest important prob- 
lems which teachers should study care- 
fully. 

Traditional methods of teaching read- 
ing. It will be helpful at the beginning 
of this discussion to recall some of the 
methods of teaching which were used 
widely in the past. As a rule instruction 
in‘ reading was given only during the 
reading period. Reading was thus set 
off sharply from the other subjects in 
which opportunities are always present 
for valuable instruction in methods of 
interpreting and using the content of the 
printed page. The reading material pro- 
vided in the special reading class was 
limited largely to that found in a basal 
set of readers, in a small number of sup- 
plementary readers, and in a few library 
books. As a result, pupils secured a 
very limited range of experience through 
reading during the reading period. Both 
the content and the methods of teaching 
reading were control) 1 by three aims, 
namely, to master the mechanics of read- 
ing, to develop habits of effective oral 
reading, and to cultivate the appreciation 
of good literature. All of these aims are 
important. When instruction is limited 
to them, however, other important phases 
may be neglected. 

Attention in the type of teaching de- 
scribed was directed largely during read- 
ing periods to accuracy of word recogni- 
tion, to reading aloud, and to the study 
of literary selections chosen largely in 
conformity with adult standards. Class- 
work proceeded from day to day with 
little or no variation. Supplementary 
readers were used for practically the 
same purposes as the basal readers. Each 
class met as a unit there being little or 
no differentiation of instruction to meet 
individual needs and interests. Teachers 
who taught in the way described usually 
assumed that the training given during 
the reading period developed all the read- 


ing attitudes, habits, and skills needed by 
the pupils in the various reading activ- 
ities in which they engage. As will be 
shown later, such a program fails to pro- 
vide adequately for the reading needs of 
pupils today. Furthermore, this type of 
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teaching reading is at variance in most 
particulars with the procedures sug- 
gested by the results of scientific studies 
of reading. 

A rich and varied program of activities 
during the reading period. A second type 
of teaching reading is illustrated in class- 
rooms which provide an enriched program 
of activities during the reading period. 
The chief aims in teaching reading in 
these cases are to give children rich and 
varied experiences through reading, to 
stimulate good thinking, to arouse strong 
motives for and permanent interest in 
reading and to provide for the econom- 
ical and orderly development of essential 
reading attitudes, habits, and skills. The 
use of a basal set of readers is supple- 
mented by the use of a variety of books, 
such as “story books,” “silent readers,” 
“study readers,” “dramatic readers,” and 
library books for group and independent 
reading. 

Instead of a uniform program through- 
out a week or a month the reading activ- 
ities vary from day to day to serve dif- 
ferent purposes, such as to find specific 
information, to enjoy an interesting story, 
to inform or entertain others, or to devel- 
op accuracy and independence in work 
recognition. The content and methods 
are adapted daily to meet individual needs 
that are caused by differences in previous 
training and experience and in capacity 
to learn. Furthermore, much greater at- 
tention is given to silent reading than 
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was formerly true. Oral reading is lim- 
ited largely to audience situations in 
which real motives for readirg to others 
stimulate the reader to do his best and 
to special occasions when children strive 
to improve their performance under 
guidance and in the light of definite 
standards. Interest and appreciation are 
thus aroused through wide reading of 
various interesting types of material 
rather than through intensive study and 
oral reading. 

It is apparent that this type of teaching 
is superior in many respects to what was 
called the traditional type. It marked 
the beginning of a series of reforms of 
large significance, but as will be shown 
later, it is an incomplete type. Many 
other changes are necessary in order to 
raise reading instruction to a high level 
of efficiency. 

Wide reading in all school activities. 


A third type of teaching reading is found ° 


in many schools which supplement a rich 
program of activities during the reading 
period with opportunities for wide read- 
ing in the content subjects and in a spe- 
cial literature period. School libraries 
or classroom libraries, provided independ- 
ently or through the active co-operation 
of public libraries are essential in this 
type of teaching. What is done in the 
reading period is closely correlated with 
the training undertaken in class dealing 
with other subjects. For example, con- 
struction lessons and excursions often 
provide the material on which simple, 
valuable reading lessons are based. In- 
terest is aroused during the story hour 
or language period in selections or poems 
which are later read and enjoyed during 
the reading period. Furthermore, topics 
discussed in recitations devoted to con- 
tent subjects, such as “Life in Holland,” 
are made the basis of many interesting 
lessons during the reading period. 
Reading when thus developed into a 
very general activity plays an increasing- 
ly important role in the life of boys and 
girls and in the enrichment of their ex- 
periences and interests both in and out 
of school. Even in the kindergarten and 
in the first grade it becomes something 
more than a formal exercise. It is intro- 
duced in the primary grades in the form 
of blackboard lessons, mimeographed ma- 
terial and simple interesting books. Many 
opportunities for reading are provided in 
the middle and upper grades including a 
rich variety of books which are of a 
recreational character or of a kind de- 
signed to promote purely individual in- 
terests. Reading material of varying 
levels of difficulty are provided for each 
class in order to meet the needs of pupils 
who differ widely in reading achievement. 
Many interesting, attractive library books 
which pupils may read independently are 
provided in all classrooms. Magazines 
and newspapers are kept on the library 
tables in the middle and upper grades, 
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from contact with which pupils may ac- 
quire interest in current events and in 
discussions of important social issues. 
The distinguishing aim of this third type 
of instruction is to supplement the activ- 
ities of the reading period with opportu- 
nity to read much simple, interesting 
reading material relating to all the child’s 
interests both in and out of school. It is 
obvious that instruction of the type de- 
scribed is far more valuable than that 
provided at either of the levels previous- 
ly described in this article. 


Systematic guidance in the develop- 
ment of appropriate reading attitudes, 
habits, and skills that involve reading. 
A fourth type of instruction in reading is 
illustrated by the activities of teachers 
who recognize that specific guidance and 
training in habits of reading are neces- 
sary in order to develop complete mastery 
of the different kinds of activities essen- 
tial in the various situations in which 
reading is employed. Some of the chief 
differences between this and the preced- 
ing type of instruction may be illustrated 
by means of a contrast. 

In a recent study which included the 
co-operation of more than twenty schools, 
it was found that about one-third of the 
schools were provided with an ample 
variety of reading materials for use in 
the various school subjects and were 
profiting from many of the advantages 
which attach to the use of such materials. 
However, the teachers in these schools 
which were alike in their provision of 
abundant material had adopted two rad- 
ically different plans of guidance and 
training. Some of the teachers cultivated 
during the reading period only the atti- 
tudes, habits, and skills required in the 
study of literary selections. They as- 
sumed that little or no direction of read- 
ing activities was necessary when pupils 
tried to read for information in non-lit- 
erary fields. As a consequence the pupils 
made use of inappropriate habits or cul- 
tivated careless and inaccurate ways of 
reading which had to be corrected later. 


A second group of teachers recognized 
that systematic training and guidance 
were needed in the different reading 
situations. They accordingly made de- 
tailed studies to determine the reading 
and study habits needed in each subject 
involving reading. Some of the attitudes 
and habits common to several subjects 
were made the basis of specific training 
during the reading period. Other atti- 
tudes and habits peculiar to a given sub- 
ject were emphasized in connection with 
the reading situations in which they 
naturally appeared. Frequent tests were 
given to determine both general reading 
achievement and efficiency in reading for 
specific purposes in content subjects. The 
results showed marked improvement in 
all the different types of reading and an 
absence of that confusion and inefficiency 
which appears when pupils do not know 
how to adapt their reading to different 
types of material. The provision of op- 
portunity to read widely in all school ac- 
tivities is a distinct step forward, but the 


systematic development of appropriate . 


habits and skills suited to the different 
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kinds of material read is an essential 
step of the greatest significance. 

Organizing teaching in large interest- 
ing units. A fifth type of teaching is il- 
lustrated in the better schools of our 
country in which the materials read are 
organized about large, interesting prob- 
lems or topics. The nature of such units 
is suggested by the following titles: 
“Mother Goose and Her Family,” in the 
first grade reading class; “The History 
of Chicago,” in a third-grade community- 
life class; “Why Japan is the Britain of 
the Orient,” in a fifth-grade geography 
class; and “The Characteristics of a Real 
Patriot,” in a seventh-grade literature 
class. These units are in striking con- 
trast, both in breadth and variety of con- 
tent and in organization, to the unrelated 
selections in readers and to the page by 
page assignment in textbooks used in 
content subjects. Furthermore, such 
units encourage the cultivation of habits 
of coherent thinking as well as stimulate 
good habits of reading. The fact should 
now be apparent that teachers often face 
the obligation of reorganizing the ma- 
terials of instruction in order to raise 
instruction in reading to a high level of 
efficiency. 


Provision of wide opportunity for inde- 
pendent reading and study. A sixth level 
of teaching is illustrated in those schools 
which provide pupils opportunity to read 
widely for recreation and to engage in 
independent reading and study. The one 
type of reading is provided by schools 
which permit pupils to go regularly to 
the reading table or the library primarily 
to satisfy interest and to derive pleasure 
and satisfaction. The second type is pro- 
vided by teachers who encourage pupils 
as early as the third and fourth grades to 
select problems for individual study and 
investigation and to prepare coherent 
reports with such guidance from the 
teachers as may be necessary. These op- 
portunities insure the establishment of 
permanent habits of reading and the 
cultivation of efficient habits in independ- 
ent reading projects. 


The types of teaching which have been 
described form a series of standards by 
which a teacher may measure the effi- 
ciency of her instruction in reading. It 
is impossible for a teacher to change at 
once from the first to the sixth type, in- 
corporating into her teaching all of the 
advantages of the intermediate types. 
Familiarity with these six types of teach- 
ing, however, should serve to stimulate 
teachers to improve the efficiency of 
their instruction in reading as rapidly as 
possible. 





The responsibility for education is a 
divided responsibility. A capacity for 
learning is fundamental on the part of 
the student, but what an Apostle long ago 
described as “aptness to teach” is more 
of a lost art than many of us could 
desire. We cannot escape the responsi- 
bility as faculties by calling attention to 
the stupidity of our students.—William 
Ozley Thompson, President Emeritus of 
Ohio State University. 
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Pupil Self-Directed Activity Is 
Goal in East St Louis Schools 

The October number of The High School 
Teacher magazine contains an article en- 
titled “Organizing the Curriculum for a 
Maximum of Pupil Self-Direction” by M. 
E. Bruce, assistant superintendent of city 
schools in East St. Louis. 

The editors say of Mr. Bruce by way 
of introduction: 

Mr. Bruce’s teaching experience began 
twenty-four years ago, in a country school 
in southern Illinois. After three years of 
country school experience, he was given 
a place in the East St. Louis school sys- 
tem, as teacher in an out-lying one-room 
school and teacher in the Night School. 
The next year he was made principal of 
the Night School. After three years, he 
was made Elementary school principal, 
and for eleven years he was principal of 
the largest Elementary school in the sys- 
tem. Last year Mr. Bruce was made 
Assistant Superintendent. 


The title of the article is self-ex- 
planatory, and the point of emphasis 
is that the curriculum is made up of 
‘*learning activities’’ instead of com- 
piled lists of subject matter. ‘‘Job 
Sheets,’’ an adaption of the ‘‘Con- 
tract Plan,’’ are described and illus- 
trated. 

A brief summary of Mr. Bruce’s 
conclusions based on results obtained 
from the procedure he is advocating 
follows : 


(1) The ideal of self-direction appeals 
to adolescent children. (2) The experi- 
ence of the pupil in directing his own 
learning habits is the type of experience 
that will always be needed in meeting 
new situations. (3) Adequate provision 
is made for individual differences. (4) 
The administration of the plan is ex- 
tremely simple. (5) Pupils like the plan. 
(6) Failure is almost eliminated and 
more pupils get on the Scholarship Honor 
Roll. (7) Teachers declare the plan to 
be more effective than traditional pro- 
cedures. 





The Thermometer 

The thermometer is literally a heat 
meter. The thermometer measures heat, 
just as the speedometer measures speed, 
for “thermo-” is a Greek combining form, 
meaning heat. It is found in such every- 
day words as thermostat (a regulator of 
temperature) and thermos bottle (a vac- 
uum bottle which keeps liquids hot or 
cold for extended periods of time). 

The word “therm” is a practical unit 
equal to 1000 great calories. Each great 
calorie equals 1000 small calories, each 
of which will raise the temperature of 
one gram of water one degree on the 
Centigrade thermometer scale. 





From my personal experience, a man 
with an ounce of education and a pound 
of ambition, goes a much longer way on 
the road to success, than he with a pound 
of education and an ounce of ambition.— 
Seiji Noma, “Magazine King” of Japan. 
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Editorial Notes and Comment 


What Is Doing at the State Meeting? 


HE influence of the annual 

meeting of the State Teach- 

ers Association on education 

in Illinois is measured large- 
ly by the interest taken in that meet- 
ing and its proceedings by the general 
membership of the association. But 
since it has become largely a business 
session, at which the business is trans- 
acted by a Representative Assembly 
made up of delegates from the various 
divisions, the attendance consists 
mostly of the delegates, officers, and 
members of committees. Of course 
all members who wish to attend are 
welcome ; but, since the reorganization 
upon the representative plan, the at- 
tendance at the state meeting has 
been only about 700 to 1000, of which 
about 400 are delegates. 

But all our 33,000 members should 
be informed concerning this impor- 
tant meeting and should be interested 
in its proceedings. Therefore a large 
part of this Illinois Teacher is de- 
voted to giving such information. We 
hope all members will read about the 
meeting, notice what committees are 
to make reports, read the two or three 
reports that are to be submitted, and 
then watch future numbers of the 
Illinois Teacher for a full report of 
the proceedings. Only by doing these 
things can our members be really ac- 
tive co-operating members with an 
influence for good in solving our ed- 
ucational problems. 





Duties of Delegates 


INCE the establishment of the 

Representative Assembly, which is 
the collective name of the delegates 
and officers of the State Teachers As- 
sociation in session, the various divi- 
sions of the state are represented in 
proportion to their respective num- 
bers of members. At least that is the 
theory of such plan of representation. 
But it is true only when the delegates 
chosen by the divisions are present 
and attending to business. It is a 
noticeable fact that some divisions 
always appoint their full quotas of 
delegates and that these delegates are 
present in their seats attending to 
business from opening to adjourn- 
ment; while other delegations are 
rarely complete and dwindle away 
almost to nothing before adjournment. 

Each division should appoint its 
full quota, one delegate for each 100 
members enrolled, and should appoint 
only those who will attend all busi- 
ness sessions. These delegates elect 














the officers of the association and de- 
cide its principles, policies, and pro- 
gram. Another helpful function 
assumed by some of them is reporting 
to their divisions and to their local 
groups of teachers, thus informing 
and interesting the general member- 
ship in our program for school im- 
provement. If the purposes of the 
association, ‘‘to promote the welfare 
of the teachers, to encourage good 
fellowship and unity of thought and 
action among them, and to further in 
every way possible the educational 
interests of this commonwealth,’’ are 
being carried out, the delegates should 
be given much of the credit; if the 
association is failing in any degree in 
its purposes, the delegates must share 
in the responsibility for such failure. 





Importance of This Annual Meeting 


‘THE state meeting of this year is 

of supreme importance. A few 
days after it adjourns, the 56th Gen- 
Assembly will convene; and this 
legislative body will have supreme 
authority in matters of school admin- 
istration and finance. We shall have 
a new governor, and many new mem- 
bers of the legislature whose ideas of 
school improvement are unknown to 
us. There will probably be intro- 
duced 100 or more bills having to do 
with the public schools. Some of 
these will be helpful, progressive, and 
constructive; some will be unimpor- 
tant and harmless; and some will be 
harmful or even dangerous. Our or- 
ganization is now recognized by the 
public and by the legislature as one 
very helpful factor in guiding con- 
structive school legislation. But our 
importance and influence as such fac- 
tor will depend largely upon the 
amount and quality of the work done 
and the soundness of the decisions 
made by the Representative Assembly 
at our annual meeting. Therefore, 
we cannot take too seriously the duties 
and responsibilities of the Represen- 
tative Assembly this month and of the 
whole association for the next six 
months. 


A Gift of Unlimited Value 


SOME time last summer, the editor 
received a letter from Miss Mabel 
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I. Park, a member of the Wilmette 
Teachers’ Club, a part of which read 
as follows: 

The Wilmette Teachers’ Club has some 
funds at its disposal which it feels should 
be spent in some helpful manner, and it 
has occurred to me that, inasmuch as our 
schools do not need any assistance, it 
would be a fine thing for us to give some 
extra equipment or books for library use 
to either a country school or any other 
little school you might name. 

We feel that this gift should be a year- 
ly affair, and we can do this for one 
school or for a different school each year. 

Only one request is made, and that is 
that the school be in Illinois. So I am 
taking the liberty of asking you if the 
plan is feasible. If you believe it is 
feasible, we shall be glad to receive your 
suggestions. 


Of course we believed the plan fea- 
sible, and replied at once by com- 
mending most highly both the plan 
and the spirit of the Wilmette teach- 
ers. We suggested that they purchase 
a complete set of the Illinois Pupils’ 
Reading Circle books for this year 
and present them to a country school 
that would not otherwise get them 
and that probably had no books ex- 
cept the few text-books belonging to 
the individual pupils. We told of a 
certain one-room school in an old 
shack of a building in a district with 
only $17,450 of assessed valuation, 
that has school only seven months in 
the year, and that pays its teacher 
only $472.50, which is considerably 
more than it can raise with the max- 
imum tax rate. 


On October 18 we received another 
letter from Miss Park, which read as 
follows: 

Perhaps you remember our correspond- 
ence of last summer and your suggestion 
of a gift of books to a poor little country 
school. 

We are grateful to you for your help 
in this matter, and I am happy to report 
that the Club voted to buy one complete 
set of this year’s Illinois Pupils’ Reading 
Circle books for that school. We are 
planning to do something else later in 
the year. 

The county superintendent of schools 
offered to deliver the books for us and I 
am hoping that they will reach their 
destination as soon as possible. 

It is easy to find how many dollars 
this very commendable act cost the 
Wilmette Teachers’ Club; but it is 
impossible to compute accurately 
what the gift may mean in the lives 
of the children receiving the books. 
Think of thirty or forty children who 
probably have never seen a book from 
a public library, who have no books 
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at school except a few meager text- 
books, who have no juvenile books at 
home, and whose environment con- 
sists of clay hills, brush patches, and 
poverty. And now comes a set of 
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thirty-two beautiful and carefully 
selected books adapted to their ages 
and filled with clean, entrancing, and 
inspiring stories. Verily, it is feeding 
the famishing.—R. C. Moore. 


Peport of Committee on Larger District 


Recommends County Board of Education and Redistricting 
of Counties by Commissions 


HE county isa unit of school 

supervision, more especially 

of rural schools. The county 

superintendent’s salary is 
paid out of state funds, thus making 
him in reality a state official. His 
expenses for office supplies and as- 
sistants are paid out of the county 
taxes by the county board of super- 
visors who are not a part of the school 
system. The members are chosen for 
other purposes. These boards are 
hard pressed for funds to pay legit- 
imate county expenses and for that 
reason, and because their official in- 
terest is not primarily in the main- 
tenance of the schools, they, very 
naturally, keep the expenses of the 
county superintendent’s office as small 
as possible. 

Only one county in the state pro- 
vides a sufficient number of assist- 
ants to the county superintendent 
really to give the rural teachers 
guidance and efficiently instruct the 
untrained teachers of these schools. 
The county superintendent is ob- 
ligated to visit these schools at least 
once a year. To do this he can spend 
only one and a half hours in a school. 
This is not sufficient time to give the 
teachers the help which they need. 
Then, too, he is so burdened with 
purely clerical and administrative 
duties that he has not the time even 
to step into all the school rooms once 
a year. 

The greatest need of the rural 
schools today is helping teachers, as- 
sistants to the county superintend- 
ent, who are experts in every phase 
of rural school work and can stay 
with a teacher as long as necessary 
to get her started right, and then to 
follow up and further assist if the 
teacher needs more help. Such as- 
sistance would make every rural 
school an efficient school if the teacher 
had even fair ability and education. 

The following bill has been :pre- 
pared by a committee of the State 
Teachers Association and its purpose 
is to make it possible for the county 
superintendent effectively to super- 
vise the rural school by giving him an 
adequate number of supervisors of 
instruction. It further provides that 





he shall be relieved of those duties 
pertaining to the change of district 
boundary lines and transfer of high 
school pupils, which not only consume 
much time but also create much ill 
feeling which militates against his 
leadership in educational matters of 
patrons, teachers, and pupils. 

The gist of the bill is contained in 
the following amendments: The other 
amendments are chiefly the substitu- 
tion of the title ‘‘County Board of 
Education’’ for ‘‘ Board of Trustees,”’ 
‘Ex Officio Board’’ or ‘‘County Su- 
perintendent,’’ as the purpose may 
require. 


A Bill 

For an Act to amend sections 5, 6, 8, 9, 
11, 15, 16, 45, 46, 48, 49, 50, 52, 53, 54, 55, 
58, 60, 63, 64, 84b, 84c, 84d, 84e, 84g, 84h, 
84i, 89a, 91a, 92, 96, 207, 208, and 274a of 
“An Act to establish and maintain a sys- 
tem of free schools,” approved June 12, 
1909, as amended, and to repeal sections 
47, 56, 57 and 209 of said “Act to estab- 
lish and maintain a system of free 
schools,” approved June 12, 1910, as 
amended. 





Be it enacted by the People of the State 
of Illinois, represented in the General 
Assembly: 

Section 1. Sections 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 15, 16, 
45, 46, 48, 49, 50, 52, 53, 54, 55, 58, 60, 63, 
64, 84f, 84c, 84d, 84e, 84g, 84h, 84i, 89a, 
9la, 92, 96, 207, 208 and 274a of “An Act 
to establish and maintain a system of free 
schools,” approved June 12, 1909, as 
amended, are amended to read as follows: 

(Sections are omitted in which occur 
mere substitutions of names of officers or 
official bodies.) 

Section 207. In each county of the 
state there shall be organized a county 
school district comprising all the terri- 
tory of the elementary school districts 
whose school houses are situated within 
the county lines. When an elementary 
school district comprises territory in more 
than one county with school ‘houses in 
more than one county, such district shall 
be included in the supervisory district of 
the county in which such elementary 
school district has the greater enrollment 
of pupils at the time this act goes into 
effect. 

At the annual election of school direc- 
tors on the second Saturday of April, 
1930, there shall be elected :. county board 
of education consisting of five members. 
Not more than one member at the time of 
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election shall be chosen from the same 


common school district. Should more 
than one member be voted for, residing 
in the same common school district, only 
the one in the district receiving the 
larger vote in the county shall be eligible 
to serve. At the first meeting after the 
first election, the members shall deter- 
mine by lot who shall serve for one, two, 
three, four and five years, respectively. 
In case of a tie vote in the first election, 
the county superintendent shall supervise 
the casting of lots. Thereafter, it shall 
be done by the County Board of Educa- 
tion. Thereafter, one member shall be 
elected annually for a term of five years. 
Within ten days after each election, the 
members shall meet to organize by choos- 
ing one of the members president. The 
county superintendent of schools shall be 
ex officio executive secretary of the board. 
He shall keep an accurate record of the 
proceedings and acts of the board and 
shall have the power to participate in the 
deliberations of the board, but not to vote. 

For the first election the county superin- 
tendent shall receive the petitions for 
nomination of members of the board, pre- 
pare the ballots, canvas the returns and 
declare the election. Subsequent elec- 
tions shall be supervised by the board. 
Election blanks and postage for the first 
election are hereby declared a legitimate 
expense of the office of the county superin- 
tendent. 

Each common school district in the 
county shall be a polling place for the 
elections of the county board of educa- 
tion and the board of directors or board 
of education thereof shall be judges of 
the election and deliver the returns sealed 
to the county superintendent. 

Candidates for membership of the coun- 
ty board of education shall be nominated 
by petition of at least fifty legal voters 
filed with the county superintendent at 
least 15 days before the date of election. 
The county superintendent shall prepare 
the ballots and send them to the clerks of 
boards of directors and secretaries of 
boards of education. 

The county board of education shall 
hold its first regular meeting after or- 
ganization on the third Monday of July 
and quarterly thereafter, and at such 
times as the president or the executive 
secretary may call a special meeting. 

A vacancy on the board by death, 
resignation or removal from the county 
shall be filled by appointment by the 
board. The term of service of the ap- 
pointed member shall expire at the next 
annual election for members. The va- 
cancy shall then be filled by vote of the 
people. 

The county treasurer shall be ez officio 
custodian of the funds of the county 
board of education and shall pay them 
out only on an order of the board signed 
by the president and the executive sec- 
retary. 

The members of the board shall receive 
no compensation for their services other 
than traveling and hotel expenses while 
attending meetings of the board and 
meetings to which they may be called by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Section 208. The duties of the county 
board of education shall be: 

First—To levy a tax annually not to 
exceed one-twentieth of one per cent upon 
the taxable property of the state, the 
valuation to be ascertained by the last 
assessment for state and county purposes 
for the purpose of paying: 

(a). For the necessary traveling ex- 
penses of members of the board while 
attending meetings of the board and 
meetings to which they are called by the 
Superintendent of Public. Instruction. 

(b) For office equipment and supplies 
for the office of the county superintendent 
of schools and the board. 

(c) For the, necessary traveling ex- 
penses of thé county superintendent of 
schools while visiting schools and while 
attending to other official duties within 
or outside the county. 

(d) For salaries and necessary travel- 
ing expenses of clerks and assistants of 
the county superintendent of schools. 

Second—To authorize the county su- 
perintendent of schools to employ an 
adequate number of clerks, helping teach- 
ers, and attendance officers. The clerks 
shall be efficient stenographers, typists 
and accountants. Only persons who hold 
certificates of qualification shall be em- 
ployed as helping teachers. Their duty 
shall be to visit schools not otherwise 
supervised and give the teachers direc- 
tion and instruction in organization, pro- 
cedure and principles and methods of 
teaching necessary to make the work of 
teachers and pupils as effective as pos- 
sible. They shall make detailed reports 
of their findings and acts to the county 
superintendent whose directions they 
shall follow. They shall be subject to 
removal from office solely by the county 
superintendent when their services are 
no longer satisfactory to him. 

Section 2. Sections 47, 56, 57, and 209 
of “An Act to establish and maintain a 
system of free schools,” approved June 
12, 1909, as amended, are hereby repealed. 


A Bill for Redistricting 


The committee on larger district 
units also reeommends to the repre- 
sentative assembly of the I. 8. T. A. 
the following bill for redistricting the 
state. 


A Bill 
For An Act to Divide the State of Illi- 
nois into School Districts. To provide 
more efficient teaching and supervi- 
sion, more economic administration 
and greater equality of taxation. 
Be it enacted by the People of the 
State of Illinois, represented in the Gen- 
eral Assembly: 


Section 1. The County Judge in each 
county of the State of Illinois shall with- 
in ninety days after this Act is approved, 
appoint a County School Districting Com- 
mission of seven members, of which four 
shall constitute a quorum. 

First: Each member of this commis- 
sion shall be a resident, voter, and tax- 
payer in the county, and shall be at least 
thirty years of age. No two members of 
the commission shall reside in the same 
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common school district at the time of ap- 
pointment. 

Second: This commission shall con- 
sist of persons known by the judge to be 
interested in education and its efficient 
and economic administration, and to be 
persons of broad and constructive minds. 

Third: They shall hold office until 
their work as hereinafter explained shall 
be completed. 

Fourth: It shall be the duty of the 
County Judge to appoint a successor 
when any position on the commission be- 
comes vacant by resignation or otherwise. 

Fifth: The County Judge shall request 
the resignation of any member of the 
commission who is not, in his opinion, in 
sympathy with the purpose of the com- 
mission or who is not faithfully perform- 
ing his duty. 

Sixth: It shall be the duty of the com- 
mission in each county to redistrict the 
county into school districts, to the end 
that larger school districts may be created 
for the purposes of more efficient and 
economic school administration and equal- 
ity of taxation. 

Seventh: The County Superintendent 
of Schools shall be a member ex-officio of 
the commission without a vote. He shall 
also be the ex-officio secretary of the 
commission. 

Eighth: The commission shall allow 
and provide such additional stenographic 
and secretarial help as shall be necessary 
to the end that the work of the County 
Superintendent shall not be unduly in- 
creased. 

Ninth: The commission shall be ap- 
pointed on or before December 1, follow- 
ing the passage of this act. It shall or- 
ganize before January 1, 1930, and shall 
begin its work at once. 

Tenth: A member of the Office of 
Public Instruction shall be a member of 
each commission with advisory powers 
but without a vote. 

Eleventh: In dividing the county into 
larger school districts the commission 
shall endeavor to secure the following: 

a. Each district shall be large enough, 
if practicable, to contain an elementary 
school enrollment of at least one hundred. 

b. Where possible each district shall 
be organized around a community center. 

ce. The new lines shall be run on pres- 
ent district lines so that the new district 
may be composed of a whole number of 
present districts, except as hereinafter 
provided. 

d. A district may be divided and put 
into two or more of the new and larger 
districts by first submitting the proposi- 
tion to the voters of the present district. 
The county commission shall provide for 
and conduct the election for this purpose. 

e. So far as practicable district lines 
shall be made co-incident with county 
lines. 

Twelfth: The commission shall make 
districts coterminous with community 
and township high school district lines, 
so far as reasonable and practicable. 

Thirteenth: The commission shall 
avoid placing any piece of property, now 
in a community or township high school 
district, in a new district containing a 
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present district which supports a four 
year high school course, unless it is al- 
ready so placed. 

Fourteenth: The commission shall by 
January 1, 1931, prepare and publish a 
tentative map of the county showing the 
present and the proposed new districts 
and their boundaries. The commission 
shall provide a hearing for those who 
might wish to be put into a different dis- 
trict from that shown by the tentative 
map. They may at their discretion grant 
any such requests, but shall not do so if 
it thwarts the main purposes of this act. 
The school-zoing convenience of the resi- 
dent children shall however receive due 
consideration. 

Fifteenth: The commission shall, be- 
fore March 5, 1931, complete and publish 
a permanent map showing the county as 
divided into new and larger school dis- 
tricts. They shall file a copy of this map 
with the County Clerk, and this map shall 
supersede all common school district 
maps at that time in force in the office 
of the County Clerk and the same shall 
be used for the ensuing school and fiscal 
years for the extension of taxes and all 
other purposes. 

Sixteenth: The consolidation of prop- 
erty, moneys, and equipment, and the 
disposition of bonds and other debts of 
the various districts shall be as now 
provided by law, or as provided in this 
act. The endowment of any present dis- 
trict shall become an endowment for the 
new district, providing the same is legal. 

Seventeenth: When a commission de- 
sires to form a district whose boundary 
would include a present district or dis- 
tricts now under the jurisdiction of an- 
other county or counties, the commissions 
of the counties interested shall act con- 
jointly. For such meetings a temporary 
chairman or president shall be elected. 
A temporary secretary shall be appointed, 
who shall furnish the permanent secre- 
tary of each commission with a copy of 
the precedings. By agreement the per- 
manent secretary of either commission 
may act as temporary secretary. The 
president of either board may be selected 
to act as temporary president. 

In case of a disagreement an appeal 
may be taken to the County Judge in 
whose county lives the largest number 
of children under 21 years of age. 

Eighteenth: The commission shall 
provide for and conduct an election in 
each new district for a board of education 
of five members as now provided by law 
for districts having a population of one 
thousand or more. This first election 
shall be on the second Saturday of April, 
1931. No other school elections shall be 
at the time of the first election except 
elections in Community and Township 
high school districts. These boards shall 
be the legal successors of all existing 
boards of education or directors of com- 
mon school districts included within the 
new district. The board shall meet and 
organize within ten days after the elec- 
tion and draw lots for terms. One shall 
serve for one year, one for two years, one 
for three years, one for four years, and 
one for five years, They shall organize 
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by electing a president and a secretary. 
Thereafter, one shall be elected each 
year to serve for a term of five years. 

Nineteenth: If the commission pro- 
poses to add territory to or subtract 
territory from a district now operating 
under a special charter, such district 
shall first vote to come under the general 
law, on the condition that such territory 
shall be added to or subtracted from it. 
The resulting change in boundary shall 
be set forth and shall become ea part of 
the proposition voted upon. 

Twentieth: The Board of Education of 
each new district may maintain a school 
in each former district and such district 
shall be considered an attendance dis- 
trict. However, the board may close any 
school, for one year at a time, when 
there are fewer than ten pupils and 
provide transportation where necessary. 
A school may be closed when a larger 
number of elementary pupils reside in 
the district provided transportation is 
satisfactory. When the parents of ten or 
more children petition to have school in 
an attendance district representing that 
such children will attend that school, then 
it shall be the duty of the board to main- 
tain such school. 

Twenty-first: When an attendance 
district has not had school for a period 
of five years, it shall be the duty of the 
board to abandon the district and add its 
territory to one or more other attendance 
districts. By a majority vote of the legal 
voters of any attendance district it may 
be discontinued. An election for this 
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purpose may be called by the board of 
education at any time. Such an election 
must be called if petitioned for by twen- 
ty percent or more of the legal voters of 
the attendance district. The board may 
permit a pupil to attend a school within 
the district other than the one in the at- 
tendance district in which he lives. 

It shall be within the power of the 
board of education to provide transporta- 
tion for all pupils who live beyond a 
reasonable walking distance of the school 
assigned to them to attend. Whenever 
a pupil lives more than two miles from 
school the board may provide financial 
assistance for transportation upon re- 
quest of the parent or guardian. 

Twenty-second: The commission shall 
have power to employ legal talent and to 
incur other expenses necessary in the dis- 
charge of their duties. 

Twenty-third: The commission shall 
receive a per diem of ten dollars but shall 
receive no other salary or expenses. 

Twenty-fourth: The expenses of the 
commission shall be paid quarterly by 
the county Board of Supervisors or Board 
of County Commissioners. 

Twenty-fifth: The County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, the County Clerk, and 
other county officers shali render such 
aid to the commission as the commission 
may reasonably expect and request from 
such officers. 

H. H. Schroeder, Normal, 

Chairman, 
Walter F. Boyes, Galesburg, 
B. C. Moore, Eureka, 
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E. 0. May, Robinson, 

Floyd T. Goodier, Chicago Heights, 

U. J. Hoffman, Springfield, 
Committee. 
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SPECIAL TEACHERS 
Life Insurance Policy 


Twenty Payment 
Endowment at Age 65 


Premiums are payable for twenty years only. Face of Policy payable to you at 
Age 65 or to the Beneficiary in case of prior death. Rates are attractive yet 


This Policy has been designed especially for teachers by our Actuary, Elias W. 
Rolley' formerly Instructor in Commerce, Illinois State Normal University. 


Write at Once to Home Office 
or 


See Our Representative at the State Convention 


December 27, 28 and 29, 1928 


Great States Life Insurance Company 


A Legal Reserve Company 


HOME OFFICE: BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


LESTER H. MARTIN, President 
DR. F. C. McCORMICK, Medical Director 
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Plannin}!IIncome Tax for Schools 


Income Tax That Is Constitutional and Economically 
Sound Desired for Schools 


AXATION problems in IIli- 

nois are receiving consider- 

able discussion. Several 

state-wide groups have form- 
ed a conference that is making a 
study of our revenue system. A state 
revenue investigating commission is 
holding numerous hearings. Many 
proposals for changes in our tax sys- 
tem have been offered in recent years 
at each session of the General As- 
sembly. 

One of the recurrent problems of 
interest is that of income taxation. 
A bill that aroused keen interest in 
the 55th General Assembly in 1927 
was Senate Bill 313; it is likely to be 
introduced again in 1929. It provided 
for the taxation of personal incomes 
but shied away from corporate in- 
comes. In its final form it granted a 
personal exemption of $1500 to a 
single person, $3,000 to a married 
person, and $500 for each dependent. 
The rates of taxation were 1% on the 
first $5,000 of net income, 2% on the 
second $5,000 and 3% on any balance. 
Information could be sought from 
those who paid out wages and other 
sources of personal income. 

Under the proposed income tax 
measure the state auditor was given 
the responsibility of enforeement and 
collection. After passage by the Gen- 
eral Assembly and approval by the 
Governor, the bill was to become ef- 
fective only after a popular referen- 
dum. Proceeds of the tax were to be 
devoted to the state common school 
fund. 

Senate Bill 313 in our opinion was 
not the most desirable bill. Some of 
our objeetions may be stated as fol- 
lows: It was provided that in com- 
puting income the gain from the sale 
of property that had been held two 
years or more should be omitted. This 
provision would have permitted real 
estate sharks in Chicago or any other 
rapidly growing city to buy lots in 
sections about to be subdivided, to 
hold them while surrounding lots 
were improved, to see the value of 
their own lots multiplied several 
times, to sell at enormous profit just 
two years after their original invest- 
ments, and to pocket the gain without 
having to report it as income. 


Offset Provision in Bad 
The greatest defect of the bill, how- 
ever, was the provision whereby one 
could pay his income tax by present- 
ing his tax receipts showing equiv- 


alent payments on real or personal 
property. This ‘‘offset’’ provision 
would make the Act unconstitutional. 
Walter F. Dodd, eminent authority 
on constitutional law, declares the 
offset provision unconstitutional in 
the January, 1926, number of the 
Illinois Journal of Commerce. The 
54th General Assembly of [Illinois 
made the same declaration in their 
statement to the people regarding the 
proposed amendment submitted in 
November, 1926. Are the school 
people being hoodwinked by being 
promised an unconstitutional bill to 
raise funds for urgent educational 
needs? 

Let us see how this offset provision 
operates. Mr. A is a single man earn- 
ing a salary of $1500 per year and 
has no other income. He owns a 
vacant lot and an automobile which 
are taxed at $35 per year. Mr. B is 
a single man earning $5,000 per year 
and having no other income and who 
likewise owns a vacant lot and a car 
taxed at $35 per year. We compute 
the income tax against these two men 
under provision of Senate Bill 313. 
Mr. A has his income all exempted 
and pays no income tax but he does 
have to pay the $35 property tax. 
Mr. B because of his higher income 
figures his income tax at $35. But 
he takes his $35 property tax receipt 
and ‘‘pays’’ his income tax bill with- 
out pulling an extra cent out of his 
pocket. Now the question is, Does 
Mr. B escape income taxation? If we 
say that he does not, we have defeated 
our scheme to tax incomes even where 
a man is clearly able to pay the in- 
come tax. If we say that he does pay 
the income tax, then we have ‘‘ex- 
empted’’ the $35 tax on property—a 
thing clearly unconstitutional under 
Section 1 of Article IX of the State 
Constitution. 

Next we take another illustration. 
Here is a high school principal who 
has spent his income for several years 
in improving his education ; now he is 
drawing $4,500 a year, has one de- 
pendent, and pays a little property 
tax which is not high enough to equal 
the $25 charged against him as in- 
come tax. And here is a man who 
owns an office building which he rents 
for enough to pay all expenses on the 
building and to bring him a clear net 
income of $4,500 a year. This man 
too has one dependent. The owner 
of this office building however pays 
no income tax because he presents a 
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tax receipt showing that he has paid 
more than $25 taxes on personal and 
real property. 

Now we raise some points that 
ought to be considered under good 
taxation schemes. Who is abler to pay 
an income tax—ihe man with the 
$4,500 income and little property, or 
the man with the $4,500 net income 
and considerable property? 

Another question: If the depend- 
ent of the high school principal should 
become sick and require medical and 
hospital care throughout the year and 
cause an expense even above the in- 
come of the school man, should he 
have to pay the tax on his income for 
that year? The bill provides that he 
would; due allowance is not made 
when a ‘‘storm’’ of life affects human 
beings. However, if a storm comes 
along and injures the office building 
just referred to, the owner in deter- 
mining his net income may subtract 
any expense necessary to make the 
building whole again. 

Thus property rights are placed 
above human rights by virtue of al- 
lowing for damage to material prop- 
erty by storm, obsolence, depletion, 
and the like. Regular annual deple- 
tion on a material investment in prop- 
erty is sanctioned; no depletion, 
however, is recognized in an invest- 
ment in personal training—even 
though the body and mind of the 
worker are sure to wear out in a gen- 
eration. 

Next we assume that the high school 
principal and the owner of the office 
building die. The dependent of the 
owner of the office building continues 
to live comfortably with the $4,500 
income yearly. The dependent of the 
high school principal is thrown upon 
charity with the regular source of in- 
come stopped. And yet of the two 
incomes the proposed bill would re- 
quire an income tax only from the 
high school principal, thus tending to 
prevent him from accumulating some- 
thing upon which his dependent might 
live if left alone. 

Wisconsin found that an offset for 
personal property taxes alone meant 
that about half of her corporate and 
personal income tax bills were paid 
thereby during the years of the ‘‘ex- 
periment’’ with the offset. If we had 
an income tax law under the provi- 
sion of 8. B. 313 it is difficult to 
estimate the yield because the offset 
extends not only to personal taxes but 
to realty taxes as well. Therefore, 
the proceeds would be relatively small 
because of the offset provision. 

A man with a taxable income and 
no property may well pay some tax 
for the personal protection that gov- 
ernment gives him. A man with an 
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equivalent net income and with prop- 
erty receives both personal and prop- 
erty protection, and according to the 
benefit principle of taxation should 
pay considerably more taxes: why 
exempt him from either the income or 
the property tax? 

The economic tendency of the offset 
is to permit those whose income orig- 
inates from capital to escape the in- 
come tax and thus have opportunity 
to accumulate capital. The economic 
effect upon those whose income is 


derived from labor is to make them” 


pay the income tax and thus have less 
money with which to accumulate cap- 
ital. In brief, the offset places capital 
income at an advantage unfair to 
labor income. 


Teachers Recognize Tax Problems 


Wisely enough the legislative pro- 
gram of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association recognizes tax reform and 
school finance as problems vital to the 
welfare of our schools. Our program 
advocates improvement in the admin- 
istration of our present revenue sys- 
tem, rigid enforcement of tax laws on 
the statutes, requests such changes as 
the introduction of income and ad- 
equate corporation taxes, and asks 
that the schools be allotted proceeds 
from some of the newer sources of 
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revenue. The coming session of the 
General Assembly promises considera- 
tion of several proposed reforms in 
taxation. These proposals the teach- 
ers should study earnestly to see if 
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they are planned upon good economic 
principles.—L. R. G. 





The cynic or the pessamist is he who 
knows the price of everything but the 
value of nothing.—Oscar Wilde. 





OUTLINE MAPS AND THEIR USE 


Is a little pamphlet prepared for teachers and pupils, by 
Dr. Douglas C. Ridgley, Professor of Geography in Edu- 
cation, Clark University. 
It contains paragraphs on the following points in the 
use of outline maps. 


. Maps as symbols. 


PRON AAP WN 


er’s direction. 


. Map drawing by pupils. 

. The Outline Map as an accurate base map. 
Motive and thought in the Use of Outline Maps. 
Reading the Outline Map. 

. Outline Maps are time savers. 

The coloring of Outline Maps. 

A class exercise with Outline Maps. 

. Rapid work with Outline Maps under the Teach- 


10. Outline Maps and the Course of Study. 


A copy will be sent free to any teacher making request for same 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 


Normal, Illinois 








If You Have a 


Commercial Education 


Problem 


On to Springfield! 





Mid-Winter Meeting 


Dec. 27-29, 1928 





an investigation of our com- 
plete and comprehensive list 
of commercial textbooks and 
teaching materials may help 
you to solve it. 


Gregg texts are supported by 
30 years of experience in the 
field of commercial education. 


Gregg texts, laboratory ma- 
terials, methods books, tests, 
measurement scales, charts, 
etc., for all commercial sub- 
jects, are now serving thou- 
sands of all types of schools 
and courses. 


It costs you nothing to investigate. Our 


nearest office is at your service 


Illinois State Teachers 
Association 


As in former years, ths railway (formerly 
known as Illinois Traction System) will offer 


EXCURSION FARES 


Fare and one-half for round trip from all points. 
Ask your Agent for certificate when purchas- 


ing ticket. On sale Dec. 24 to Dec. 29; final 


return limit to and including Jan. 2. 


FAST, FREQUENT ELECTRIC TRAINS 


Illinsis “32 








THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York 
Chicago 


Boston 
San Francisco 





Toronto 
London 
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Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle 


“Tt is a great thing for a child to hear the call of @ good book.” 
D. F. Nickols, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 











A Private Library All Your Own 
William Lyon Phelps 


BORROWED book is like a 

guest in the house; it must 

be treated with punctilious- 

ness, with a certain consid- 
erate formality. You must see that 
it sustains no damage; it must not 
suffer while under your roof. You 
cannot leave it carelessly, you cannot 
mark it, you cannot turn down the 
pages, you cannot use it familiarly. 
And then, some day, although this is 
seldom done, you really ought to re- 
turn it. 

But your own books belong to you; 
you treat them with that affectionate 
intimacy that annihilates formality. 
Books are for use, not for show; you 
should own no book that you are 
afraid to mark up, or afraid to place 
on the table, wide open and face 
down. A good reason for marking 
favorite passages in books is that this 
practice enables you to remember 


more easily the significant sayings, to 
refer to them quickly, and then in 
later vears it is like visiting a forest 
where you once blazed a trail. 

Every one should begin collecting 
a private library in youth; the in- 
stinet of private property, which is 
fundamental in human beings, can 
here be cultivated with every advan- 
tage and no evils. One should have 
one’s own bookshelves, which should 
not have doors, glass windows, or 
keys; they should be free and acces- 
sible to hand as well as to the eye. 
The best of mural decorations is 
books; they are more varied in color 
and appearance than any wall-paper, 
they are more attractive in design, 
and they have the prime advantage of 
being separate personalities, so that 
if you sit alone in the room in the 
fire light, you are surrounded with 
intimate friends. The knowledge that 
they are there, in plain view, is both 
stimulating and refreshing. You do 
not have to read them all. Most of 
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my indoor life is spent in a room con- 
taining six thousand books; and I 
have a stock answer to the invariable 
question that comes from strangers. 
‘‘Have you read all of these books?’’ 
‘*Some of them twice.’’ 

There are of course no friends like 
living, breathing, corporeal men and 
women; my devotion to reading has 
never made me a recluse. How could 
it be? Books are of the people, by 
the people, and for the people. Lit- 
erature is the important part of his- 


“tory; it is the best and most enduring 


part of personality. But book friends 
have this advantage over living 
friends: you can enjoy the most 
aristocratic society in the world and 
whenever you want it. The great 
dead are beyond our physical reach, 
and the great living are usually al- 
most as inaccessible; as for our per- 
sonal friends and acquaintances, you 
eannot always see them. Perchance 
they are asleep, or away on a journey. 
But in a private library, you can at 
any moment converse with Socrates 
or Shakespeare or Carlyle or Dumas 
or Dickens or Shaw or Barrie or Gals- 
worthy. And there is no doubt that 
in these books you see these men at 
their best. They wrote for YOU. 
They ‘‘laid themselves out,’’ they did 
their ultimate best to entertain you, 








NOW 


is the ideal time 


to purchase 


Furs and Fur Coats 


for gift Ziving 


JOHN B. PROFITLICH CO. 


117-121 South Jefferson Ave. 


Peoria, Ill. 








| HOW TO KEEP UP 
STUDENT INTEREST 


_ _The enthusiastic student is an asset. 
similates knowledge with ease, makes good marks 
and gives the teacher a minimum of trouble. 


Keeping even dull students interested is com- 
paratively easy with a B. & L. Balopticon. Most 
youngsters are “eye-minded.” 
objectively is impressed on their minds as a 
definite picture—hence retained in memory. That 
which they read or are told is less readily im- 
pressed on their minds as a picture, and, unless 
the student is 
children, the ability of creating vivid mental 
images, he is seriously limited in his ability to as- 
similate educational subjects presented in book or 
lecture form. 

Present your subject in picture form with a 
Balopticon and you will keep your pupils inter- 
ested. The Balopticon can be used to project pic- 
tures from slides, opaque pictures, objects or with 
the proper attachment,:from film. 

Write for full details. 


He as- 


That which they see 


ifted with that faculty, rare in 





Bausch & Lomb 

Optical Company 
640 St. Paul St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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to make a favorable impression. You 
are as necessary to them as an au- 
dience is to an actor; only instead of 
seeing them masked, you look into 
their inmost heart of hearts. The 
‘‘real Charles Dickens’’ is in his 
novels, not in his dressing room. 

Every one should have a few ref- 
erence books, carefully selected and 
within reach. I have a few that I can 
lay my hands on without leaving my 
chair; this is not because I am lazy, 
but because I am busy. 

Three qualities are well to bear in 
mind when buying books. In getting 
any book, get the complete edition of 
that book; not a clipped, or con- 
densed, or improved or paraphrased 
version. Second, always get books in 
black, clear, readable type. When you 
are young, you don’t mind; youth has 
the eyes of eagles. But later, you re- 
fuse to submit to the effort—often 
amounting to pain—involved in read- 
ing small type, and lines set too close 
together. Third, get volumes that are 
light in weight. It is almost always 
possible to secure this inestimable 
blessing in standard authors. Some 
books are so heavy that to read them 
is primarily a gymnastic rather than 
a mental exercise; and if you travel 
and wish to carry them in your bag or 
trunk, they are an intolerable burden. 
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Refuse to submit to this. There was 
a time when I could tell, merely by 
‘*hefting’’ it, whether a book had 
been printed in England or in Amer- 
ica; but American publishers have 
grown in grace and today many 
American books are easy to hold. 

Remember that for the price of one 
ticket to an ephemeral entertainment, 
you can secure a book that will give 
strength and leisure to your mind all 
your life. Thus I close by saying two 
words to boys and girls, men and 
women: BUY BOOKS. 


This is the fortieth year that the Illinois 
Pupils’ Reading Circle has been Supplying Le 
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carefully selected books to the schools of 
Illinois. They are available to individuals 
as well as to schools. Our new sixteen 
page prospectus contains a complete list 
of 425 titles, any one or more of which 
may be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
by writing the Manager. A copy of the 
prospectus will be mailed free upon ap- 
plication. 








HURSTON heer" 


224 $. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Average increase 134% in business 
past 2 years makes need for more 
teachers. Register now for best 
results. | 

















Box 628, Sta. A, Champaign, Illinois. 


ILLIANA TEACHERS SERVICE 


and Colleges. Permanent membership, personal service, thirty-five states. 


We place teachers in Ele- 
mentary, High Schools 
Get information. 
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etes only, except in special fields. All 

clemencary. Best places. All States. Got dona. 
320 N. GRAND A 
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CLINTON, IOWA 


FREE REGISTRATION 








CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them 
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The Perr Pictures 





Just Published 


Strayer-Upton Arithmetics 





Lower Grades 


Middle Grades Higher Grades 


Manual for Teachers 


The Outstanding Features of this Series are: 


. Careful and exact grading of all work included 


for each book, each grade, and each topic. 


School in Brittany 
Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


Geoffroy 


. Practical problems selected through a study of the 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50 or more. actual computing business world. 


TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art i ects, or 25 for Children, or 25 
for a Christmas gift. Size 54x 


Large Pictures for Framing. 
Artotypes 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. Postpaid. 
Send $2.00 for The Angelus and Saved. 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
CATALOGUES Catalogue of 1,600 miniature illustrations. 
1928 Christmas Greeting Cards 
A choice box of 18 cards, no two alike, each with a tissue 
lined envelope. Price $1.00. Order today. 
A customer writes: “I find them more than satisfactory; I 
am absolutely delighted with them.” 


‘The Perr Pictures @ 


Perry Pictures Give in Glances What Volumes of Words 
Fail to Convey 


. Clear cut explanations. 


. Particular emphasis on various modern teaching 
devices. 


. Unusual attention paid to arithmetic language. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 East 22nd Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Chicago Division Meeting 
(Continued from Page 109) 
1. The proposal to increase the state 


distributive fund until it shall equal at 
least 25 per cent of the total expense for 
the common schools in Illinois; and 

2. To increase the size of the school 
administration and taxing units. 


Legislation 

The Chicago Division endorses the 
legislative program of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association as adopted at 
Springfield, December 29, 1927. 

The Division voted to ratify the 
proposed amendment to Article 1X 
of the Constitution of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association. 

The report of the Treasurer was 
accepted as read. 

The officers elected for the year 
1929 are as follows: 

President, R. R. Smith, 5719 Francisco 
Avenue; vice president, Frances E. Hard- 
en, 1543 Sherwin Avenue; secretary, 
Emma McCredie, 124 W. Marquette Road; 
treasurer, Susan Scully, 7159 University 
Avenue. 

Executive committee, Anise Slattery, 
chm., 6427 Glenwood Avenue; Mary E. 
Twohig, 970 Edgecomb Place; Elzy Down- 
ey, 5360 Washington Boulevard. 

State committees: Appropriations, 
Edith P. Shepherd, 6516 Blackstone Av- 
enue; legislation, Nano T. Hickey, 2817 
Cambridge Avenue; resolutions, F. 
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Blanche Preble, 10855 Vernon Avenue. 

Besides the president and three 
members of the state committees 
named above, the following delegates 
were appointed to attend the state 
meeting, December 27-29: 

Henry G. Clark, District Superintend- 
ent; Elizabeth W. Robertson, Art Depart- 
ment; Agnes Benson, Music Department; 
Frances Swain, Household Arts Depart- 
ment; Daniel P. McMillan, Child Study 
Department; Edward C. Delaporte, Phys- 
ical Education Department; E. L. Keezel, 
Chicago Principals’ Club; Margaret A. 
Haley, Chicago Teachers’ Federation; 
Bertha §S. Armbruster, Tilton School; 
Mary M. Abbe, Marshall School; Frances 
M. Kenney, Gage Park School; Helen T. 
Mahin, Marshall High School; May Mac- 
Donald, Davis School; Elizabeth J. Rivers, 
Hyde Park High School; Anna Robin, 
Lindbloom High School; Lillian F. 
Dougherty, Talcot School; Mary E. Mar- 
nell, O. A. Thorpe School; Frances E. 
Harden, Marshall School; Susan Scully, 
Scanlan School; Emma McCredie, Lind- 
bloom High School; Mary E. Twohig, 
Scammon School; James A. Meade, Wash- 
burn Cont. School; Elzy F. Downey, Crane 
Junior College; Anise Slattery, Wells 
School; Winifred Mathews, Marshall 
School; Mary Kenney, Lane High School; 
Maurice J. Archbold, Englewood High 
School; Helen C. Byrne, Crane College; 
Mary B. Livingston, Mann School; Anna 
McKillop, Graham School; Catherine L. 
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Select Your Statuary 
from Our Authentic 


Reference Books 
of Sculpture 


Caproni galleries hold the world’s 
greatest collection of authentic 
Piestic statuary. These are shown 
n two large books. One has 1,600 
edieval and Modern 
illustrations, for decorative pur- 
oses; the other 1,300 subjects 
or — a, This is = men 
complete treatise on sculpture in “ ” 
existence. These books one indis- S.S. “Fort St. George 
pensable to your art library. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Sent postpaid for $1.00 each for 
10 day study, with refund vt- 
lege if you return them, or $1.00 
refund with a $25.00 minimum pur- 
ons within the school year. 

10% Discount to Schools 


P P. CAPRONI 
@® BROTHER 
Incorporated 
Galleries and Offices 
1914-1920 Washington Street 
BOSTON, 


to CUBA 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
U.S.A. 
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Baird, Hibbard Junior High; Catherine 
O’Rourke, Oakland School; Catherine M. 
Deeley, O’Keefe School; Aaron Kline, 
Pullman School; Mary E. Dutton, Drake 


School; Wm. J. Page, McKinley High 
School; Elizabeth Winship, Raymond 
School; Elinor B. MacCarthy, Tilden 
High School; May O. Kinsey, Burke 
School; Catherine M. Phelon, Audubon 
School; Althea Whitlock, Morgan Park 
School; Thomas J. Wilson, Englewood 
High School; F. J. Zipf, Fengen High 
School; Jessie B. Snyder, Walsh School; 


Edwin C. Hansen, Marshall High School; 
Helen Toole, May School; Clara Balter, 
Cameron School; Julia Snoad, Norwood 
Park School; Magnhild Gronquist, Drum- 
mond School; Eleanor L. Nowlan, Adam 
School; Hannah G. Hanlan, Pierce 
School; Agnes C. Hickey, Beidler School; 
Ella Carr, Avalon Park School; A. E. 
Logie, Nettlehorst School; Gertrude Korf, 
King School; Charles Unnewehr, Wash- 
burn Continuation; Margaret Hermann, 
Brownell School; Annie J. Beattie, Schil- 
ler School; Emma _ Stevens, Cooper 
School; Anne M. Andrus, Parker Practice 
School; Helen Schmidt, Hitch School; 
Mildred Peterson, Prescott School; Evan- 
geline Hursen, Farragut Junior High 
School; Barbara Manson, West Pullman 
School; Eva Doerr, Schneider School; 
Marion Schneberger, O’Keefe School; 
Charlotte Mitchell, Wicker Park School; 
James W. Parris, Cook Co. School for 
Boys; Clara Putzki, Pasteur School. 


Korness 


CSexnvice 
to BERMUDA 


Sailings twice weekly on the new 

20,000 ton motorship “BermMupA” and 

the famous S. S. “Fort Vicrortia.” 

HoTet BERMUDIANA (opens Dec. 20) 
St. Georce Hore. 

Centers of social and sport activities 


WEST INDIES 
12 Day Cruises 
Commencing Dec. 8 


Haitr JAMAICA 


Round Trip $120 and up 
21-23 Day Cruises 
exclusive itinerary to 
10 Charming Islands 


S.S. “Nova Scotia” 
Round Trip $175 and up 


FURNESS 
Beunuda Line 


34 Whitehall St.,565 Fifth Ave., New York 
or any Authorized Agent 


8.8. “Dominica” 
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The following alternate delegates 
were appointed : 

Etta Clinton, Libby School; Catherine 
M. Clinton, Mann School; Helen Rath- 
bun, Sherwood School; Mary G. Hudson, 
Haven School; Anna Brassovanyi, Lewis 
School; Lavinia Ritter, Morris School; 
Sarah J. Mathews, Bateman School; 
Isabel McKinney, Haugan School; Alice 
Kyselka, Lincoln School; Emma Lath- 
rop, Flower High School; Helen Epstein, 
Marshall School; Belle MacDonald, Nash 
School; Mary Morris, Scammon School; 
L. Belle Gilligan, Tilton School; Josephine 
McMeen, Morrill School; Estelle McCaff- 
rey, Goethe School; Florence Griffiths, 
Longfellow School; Mary A. Rafferty, 
Burr School; Jennie E. Slack, J. A. Sex- 
ton; Margaret E. Linane, O. A. Thorpe; 
Albertine Raven, Warren School; Mary 
E. Lynch, Raymond School; Helen Sor- 
ensen, Scanlan School; Lulu Monarque, 
Henderson School; Mary Robson, Park 
Manor School; Esther Smith, Vanderpole 
School; Emily Tenold, Hawthorne School; 
Natalie H. Skora, Knickerbocker School; 
Hazel Hannemann, Hale School; Jos- 
ephine Walsh, Healy School; Dennis 
O’Leary, Mason School; Katherine Craine, 
Schley School; Katherine Kelly, Young 
School; Elinor B. Goelz, Stockton Junior 
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belle Charpie, Revere School; Fannie T. 
Farrell, Alcott School; Mary E. Tobin, 
Cregier Elementary School; Loretta 
Cleary, Hoyt School; Wilma Rhinesmith, 
Stewart School; Ruth Johnson, Went- 
worth Branch School; Kate E. Dover, 
Scott School; Helen M. Garvey, Clarke 
School; Effie Feagan, Gary School; Nora 
H. McCoart, Newberry School; Catherine 


A. Gannon, Twain School. 
—Emma McCredie, Secretary. 








NEW BANNER CATALOGUE 


Of “World’s Best Plays” FRED 
Three-Act Plays—One-Act Plays 





L Pageants—Operettas—Stunts 
Minstrels—Monologues—Drills 
A Special Day Entertainments 
Y Technique Books 
BANNER PLAY BUREAU, INC. 
Ss 111 Ellis Street, San Francisco, Calif 
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| The Tea. Shop 
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High School; Lucy Righeimer, Falconer 


; Julia Maloney, Pope School; May- 


Mary E. Weldon, Komensky 
Elizabeth McKillop, Parkman 
Lenore W. Hickey, Madison 





Directly opposite 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


A restaurant for those 
who know and appreciate 
Geo. D. Meredith good food 


Noonday Luncheon served from 11:00 to 2:00. Dinner from 5:00 to 8:00 p.m. 








































The Exclusive Choice 
of the 


Illinois State Teachers Association 


In Chicago THE DRAKE is the As- 
sociation’s official choice. Its delightful 
location by Lake Michigan and its ac- 
cessibility to all places of interest com- 
bine well with its refined and luxurious 
atmosphere. . Excellent cuisine, cour- 
teous service and brilliant social activ- 
ities make THE DRAKE attractive to 
teachers stopping in Chicago. 


Special discounts for extended stays. 
Write or wire for reservations 


The 
DRAKE 


North Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 


CHICAGO 
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In New York— 


HOTEL MCALPIN 


Official Headquarters of 
Illinois State Teachers Association 


BROADWAY at 34th STREET 


is now expending 


$2,000,000 


in the complete restoration of the McAl _— as the 


finest and most modern hotel in New York. All 
improvements are being effected without interrup- 
tion of service. 


Complete new equipment—luxurious furnish- 
ings—every room with a bath—ultra modern dec- 
orations—eleven high speed, self-leveling elevators 
—and a new type of efficient hotel service. 


Special consideration has been devoted to the 
accommodation and entertainment of teachers vis- 
iting New York. Our Educational Department is 
especially equipped to render a complete service to 
teachers. 

For information address Educational Depart- 
ment—if registered, call Extension 381. 


FRANK A. DUGGAN, 
President and Managing Director. 
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Suggestions in Regard to Classroom 
Reception of Radio Programs 
Discussions by the Advisory Coun- 
cil of the R. C. A. Educational Hour, 
conducted by Walter Damrosch at a 
meeting in New York, October 8 and 
9, canvassed three major phases, 
namely : 


1. The programs. 

2. The means of disseminating in- 
formation. 

3. Classroom reception. 

The last was clearly the paramount 
problem in the thought of the Council. 
The discussions touched so many vital 
points and were so rich in suggestion 
that they are here summarized. 

All good art takes beautiful Material 
and shapes it into beautiful Form. 

The material ovt of which musical 
forms are spun is Tone. 

If the tone in which music is conveyed 
is ugly, the attitude of pleasure in hear- 
ing is destroyed. This is particularly 
true with respect to the young or the 
comparatively untrained in music. Poor 
receiving sets, interference, etc., were 
cited as factors that might work power- 
fully against the values of the radio hour. 

If tone is to have warmth and com- 
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pelling quality, it must have a certain 
degree of power. Results may be spoiled 
by receiving the concerts in large audito- 
riums in which one to two thousand 
pupils are assembled, and for which re- 
ceiving sets are inadequate. 

Extraneous sounds and other sorts of 
distraction may destroy the fine pre- 
occupation with the music alone which is 
essential. The mere movement of a large 
body of persons, especially young pupils, 
into an auditorium ordinarily produces a 
stimulation and excitement which mil- 
itates against a receptive attitude. Nor 
does disciplinary suppression produce an 
attitude harmonious with the reception 
of music. The voice and manner of the 
teacher in charge may, indeed, be such 
as to create an utterly unreceptive state 
of feeling. 

Discussions of the foregoing and sim- 
ilar matters attaching to classroom recep- 
tion led to the following recommendations 
by the Council: 

(a) Separate classroom service in el- 
ementary schools is far preferable to 
large auditorium reception and should be 
installed wherever possible. Auditorium 
reception through amplified receiving sets 
is recommended only for adult listeners. 

(b) Careful attention and effort should 
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PLAYTIME, the Primer 
GOOD TIMES, Book One 





FIRST SERIES, for First Grade 


Postpaid 


Correspondence invited. Write for 
descriptive literature or samples 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


2500 PRAIRIE AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


“Refreshingly New and Different”— 


NEWSON READERS 


THE OPEN DOOR, Book Two 
STORYLAND, Book Three 


Accompanying Teachers’ Manuals, exceptionally attractive 
and practical Accessory Material, and cor- 
related Reading Units, such as— 


LITTLE FOLK’S LIBRARY 
SECOND SERIES, for Second Grade 


Twelve very attractive and pedagogically sound volumes in each set 
2.00 per set 
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be given to creating a proper receptive Li 
atmosphere. Pupils should be assembled 
sufficiently in advance to enable them to 
become quiet before the program begins, 
the attitude of the teacher, as revealed in and | 
voice and manner, should be sympathetic, the » 
and the hour should be protected against We 
all conceivable disturbances or injection — 
of incongruous interests. nad t 
schoo 
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policy 
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The 
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Earn a Trip to Europe 
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000 members representing 700 colleges ona 
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Mediterranean 57 days $495. 100 ot or con- 
ducted ——- 
College Travel Club 
154 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Library Facilities in Other Schools 
(Continued from Page 105) 





and the teachers willingly co-operate in 
the service. 

We have carried on this work over a 
period of years so that it has become well 
established, and boys and girls who have 
had the use of the library through the 
schools are finding their way into the 
library itself. We feel that it is a better 
policy than each school’s having its own 
private librarian, for so many pupils after 
they finish school never find their way 
into the public libraries unless they have 
learned to use them as children; so un- 
less they go to college their education 
is apt to stop at the close of their school 
life. 

The summer reading club was just a 
group of children, about 50 in number, to 
whom we furnished notebooks put out 
by Gaylord Bros., called “Books I Have 
Read.” As they read the books they filled 
out their notebooks in the library. We 
offered no reward hoping to foster their 
love of reading for its own sake. When 
they had completely filled their note- 
books they were allowed to take them 
home. 

We are an association library as listed, 
but we try to do township library work, 
and are given $200.00 from the township 
and village to help carry on the work. 
We charge $1.00 a year for adult sub- 
scriptions, and give the children their 
books free as long as they remain in 
school. 
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The appetite for reading grows by 
what it feeds on, and once created, 
more and more books are needed. 
This is illustrated in the Neponset 
neighborhood. One of the rural 
teachers there, Miss Lucille Gunning, 
Dist. No. 148, writes that she makes 
use in her school of the county su- 
perintendent’s circulating library 
(see November Ii/linois Teacher) and 
also the collections just mentioned 
from the Neponset library, and adds 
significantly that these sources far 
from satisfy some of her pupils. Con- 
sequently last year, ‘‘Every Monday 
night and sometimes on Wednesdays 
I exchanged books for pupils that had 
been secured on their individual cards. 
There was an average of six a week. 
They, of course, preferred light fic- 
tion, but the librarian and myself in- 
sisted on some better fiction and some 
non-fiction. Two of the pupils read 
over 100 books—Reading Circle books, 
books listed in their readers, or books 
the librarian recommended. They 
kept a list. of the books and authors, 
and I had them write synopses of a 
few of them. I am afraid there is no 
eredit due to me for their reading. 
The former teacher had done the 
same thing the year before, and when 
they asked me to bring them the 
books I did.’’ 
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She is very modest about discharg- 
ing her duty to the boys and girls of 
her school ‘‘by taking them on the 
adventures of good books.’’ Her 
school is three miles from Neponset 
in one direction and her home is five 
miles in the opposite direction. She 
travels this distance twice daily, driv- 
ing over gravel roads except for a 
mile at one end of the trip and one- 
half mile at the other which are dirt 
in both instances. Two conclusions 
are warranted: she deserves credit; 
and concrete roads, though a con- 
venience to rural people in desiring 
to use libraries at some distance, are 
not a necessity. 
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Begin any time 























ASSURES YOU PERMANENCY AND ECONOMY 


Natural Slate Blackboards are always in 
first-class conclition—no depreciation—no 
upkeep costs whatsoever—easy to clean at 
all times. 


Natural Slate is a product of Mother Na- 
ture—a genuine material! 

NATURAL is your protection! It is your 
assurance of Permanency and Economy. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO., 1201 Robin Ave., PEN ARGYL, PA. 
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More Liberal Support Urged 
(Continued from Page 103) 
made of the quality that will admit to 
graduate schools unconditionally. This 


condition can be changed only by ad- 





HERNDONS 


Fifth & Adams St. 


A Women’s Store 
catering to the Dis- 
cerning tenth .. . It 
may be foolish but 
it’s lots more 
fun 
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THE FURS WITH A 
REPUTATION 


at 
THE OLD RELIABLE 


FRANKE 
THE FURRIER 
211 S. Fourth St. 


You will find the largest se- 
lection in COATS, SCARFS, 
CHOKERS, TRIMMINGS, etc., 
and the best that money can 
buy. 

Furs remodeled, cleaned or 
lined from $15.00 up. 

Furs should be cleaned by a 
Furrier. 
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ditional funds for raising the training of 
the faculty, for cutting down the teacher 
load, and for increasing the material 
equipment. 

2. Under existing conditions the above 
mentioned accrediting agencies look ask- 
ance at the faculty groups of Illinois 
State Teachers’ Colleges, since these 
groups do not possess the training de- 
sired; A.M. degree for the minimum. The 
Teachers’ College must have a well 
trained staff plus a staff with successful 
teaching experience, a group that will 
qualify in every instance as “superior” 
teachers. Such a condition can only be 
achieved by sufficient funds to: secure 
new faculty members with such training 
and experience, and also to enable pres- 
ent staff members to afford time off for 
study. Present salary conditions, par- 
ticularly for the assistant professors and 
instructors do NOT make possible this 
extra study. 

3. The equipment for teachers’ col- 
leges should be MODEL equipment in 
every respect. Buildings should exem- 
plify modern structural practice. Ventila- 
tion and lighting should demonstrate the 
proper conditions. Seating and labora- 


“It Pays to Buy Good Shoes” 


“Stetsons”’ 
“Foot Savers” 


Standard makes in 
Quality Footwear 


MORRISSEY-ARGUS CO. 


512 East Adams St., Springfield, Illinois 














Excerpt from the Diary of 
a modern Pepys. . 


And so to the Gift Shop 


® b] 

At Dirksen’s where I was put to it 
not to purchase enough of the wares to out- 
fit a goodly tavern, nor did I regret my jour- 
neying there for I did come upon the most 
exquisite array of fine goods that ever I saw 
and did me good to look upon them and did 
resolve to bestow various and sundry pieces 
upon my wife and upon my Lord and my 
Lady and upon several good friends. 
ing it in my mind to spend as little as possi- 
ble was much pleased because of the prices 
being most fair indeed. 
an end to my worry over the buying of 
things for the Holiday Season. 


Hav- 


his day I have put 


Washington Stree 
Entramce ... . 
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tory apparatus should equally demon. 
strate the best available. What to use 
in the elementary and secondary school 
fields should be shown by what the teach. 
er training institutions use. Not one of 
the present institutions can qualify thus. 
Each of them uses daily “horrible ex. 
amples” in every above mentioned item. 

Additional funds will enable the adding 
of classroom space, better lighting and 
ventilation, better and more adequate 
seating and apparatus. Better trained 
teachers are certain under such con- 
ditions. 

4. The Illinois State Teachers’ Col- 
leges are continually losing “superior” 
teachers to the faculties of sister institu. 
tions in other states, and when a vacancy 
is to be filled, do not always find it pos- 
sible to secure the “superior” type of 
faculty person, because the salary avail. 
able does not equal or approximate the 
salaries offered elsewhere. Then, too, 
the salary prospect at the Illinais schools} 
is almost a blank. A young man or woman 
joining a teachers’ college staff wants to 
know something of “salary future.” The 
Illinois Teachers’ Colleges have no scale} 





other than “Whatever is available” ma: 
be added “occasionally” in such yearl 
increases in salary as $45 or $90 per} 
biennium. Is it any wonder that the best! 
and most alert teachers prefer to go els 
where than to the faculties of the Illinoi 
Schools? Additional funds and a salar 
schedule can remedy this situation; ca 
bring esprit de corps to existing faculti 
that will energize their work astonish 
ingly. 

5. Who wants to work for a lifetim 
for a concern, giving -the best of hi 
creative years with a meager salary r 
turn, and then at the end of his useful 
ness have that concern cast him asid 
with no provision for his income? N 
alert business man hitches up with suc 
an enterprise. Isn’t it time that the II 
nois Teachers’ Colleges make som 
endeavor to provide a retirement schem 
for those people who have given a lo 
period of service on meager pay? 

Increased financial support to rai 
salaries, and to provide retirement 
well, is not only a necessity, it is a mat 
ter of justice. The experience which th 
late Professor Barber of the I. S. N. 
met with when physically disabled a 
forced to retire is a striking example. 
6. The faculties of the teacher t 
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ing institutions should be the leaders of do not provide for attendance at confer- do you think the American Republic will 
>n- the teaching of the various subjects of ences with expenses paid. Additional endure?” Lowell replied, “So long as the 
Ise the school curriculum. This leadership funds can provide these necessities. [Illi- ideas of its founders continue to be dom- 
001 should be displayed in published material nois does possess state and national lead- inant.” 
ch- concerning the teaching of a subject, and ers in various fields, but this leadership 
ot by attendance and participation in the has been gained MAINLY at individual 
us. discussions of various state and national expense. Isn’t such leadership a state : 
ex-— conferences in their respective subjects. asset? (To Be Continued) Invest Your Money In 
“mf Present teaching loads leave no energy Seta ES a andl Real Estate Mortgage 
ing} for writing after a day full of teaching Francois Guizot, the French philos- 
nd] and administrative duties. Present funds opher, historian, and prime minister, once LOANS 
a asked James Russell Lowell, “How long 
ne 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 


Ginn and Company, Chicago: 

Visual Education, by Anna Veronna 
Dorris, Head of the Department of Visual 
Education and Geography, State Teach- 
ers College, San Francisco, California. 
Pages, X plus 481. $2.64. 

World Book Company, Chicago: 
Orleans Algebra Prognosis Test, by Joseph 
B. Orleans, Chairman of the Mathematics 
Department, George Washington High 
School, New York City; and Jacob S. Or- 
leans, formerly of the Educational Meas- 
urements Bureau, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education. In package of 25 
tests with Manual, Key, and Class Record, 
$1.40 net. 

The Road of Health to Grown-up Town, 
by Jessie L. Lummis and Willidell Schawe. 
$0.76. 





XMAS NAME PENCILS 
13¢ box—3 pencils; 25¢ box—6 pencils; 


45¢c box—12 pencils. Postpaid. Cash 
with order. Money back guarantee. 
Your Pupils’ names IN FULL imprinted in gold 
in LARGE CLEAR letters on finest No. 2, 5c 
hexagon pencils in assorted beautiful colors. 


Your choice of sturdy gift boxes in modernistic 
or Xmas designs. Print names. Order exarly. 


Hew Process Co., 327 East Sth Street, Dayton, Ohio 
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with Table of Contents of books, sent on 
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A. 8S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers of Educational Books Since 1838 
67 West 44 Street, New York 
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University of Illinois, Urbana: 


The Automobile and the Village Mer- 
chant: the Influence of Automobiles and 
Paved Roads on the Business of Illinois 
Village Merchants. Bureau of Business 
Research, College of Commerce and Busi- 
ness Administration. Bulletin No. 19. 
42 pages. $0.50. 

Reconstruction of the Secondary-School 
Curriculum: Its Meaning and Trends— 
Walter S. Monroe and M. E. Herriott. 
Bureau of Educational Research, College 
$0 a Bulletin No. 41. 120 pages. 
U.S. Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C.: 

Educational Surveys. Bulletin, 1928, 
No. 11. By Arthur J. Klein, Walter 8. 
Deffenbaugh, Timon Covert, and Edith A. 
Lathrop. 67 pages. $0.15. 

Statistical Survey of Education, 1925- 
1926. Bulletin, 1928, No. 12. Frank M. 
Phillips, Chief of the Division of Statis- 
tics. 13 pages. $0.05. 

Monograph: Modernizing Typography 
of School Text-Books—Arthur Avery and 
Barton Manbert. Privately printed. Los 
Angeles, California. 
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is the title of a new booklet 
written to help you in Teaching 
the Dictionary. Here are a few 
suggestions of the lessons in- 


cluded: 

| Firse Dictionary Lessons 
Relative Position of Letters 
How to Find Words 

What You Find 
Pronunciation 

How to Find Meanings 

Parts of Speech and Meanings 
Unusual Uses of Words 
Synonyms 

The Hyphen, Etc., Etc. 
Copies of this new booklet will be sent 
FREE to teachers upon request. 


G. & C. Merriam Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


Publishers of the 
Merriam-Webster Di 
for over 85 years 
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Teachers, 
Can Borrow 


$10 to *300 


at less than interest 
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Any Illinois school teacher 
regularly employed and resid- 
ing within fifty miles of one of 
our branch offices can borrow 
money of us confidentially on 
plain note without endorser. 
Our interest charges have been 
reduced from the legal maxi- 
mum of 34% per cent a month 
on unpaid principal balances to 
21% per cent which affords a 
saving of almost one-third. 

No inquiries made of friends, 
relatives or school board. Our 
faith in the honesty of teachers 
enables us to render immediate 
service without investigation or 
red tape. 

We are an old established con- 
cern, having been in business 50 
years. The fact that we are 
licensed by the State and under 
State Supervision should con- 
vince you of our reliability. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Apply to nearest office 

























































































































































































Chicago, Room 1403, 22 West Monroe 8t. 
Waukegan, 308 Waukegan Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 
Rockford, 502 Rockford Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
Freeport, 303 Tarbox Building 
Joliet, 201 Morris Building 

Bock Island, 410 Safety Building 
Peoria, 305 Lehmann Building 
Springfield, 1008 Myers Building 
Decatur, 318 Citizens Bank Building 




































































INQUIRY BLANK 


It is understood this inquiry does not 
obligate me to borrow or put me to any 
expense. 


Amount I wish to borrow, $....... évese 
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